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‘Tat medico-mental science is often at variance with the 
@octrines and decisions of the courts of law is a fact too well 


It is alleged that, as a body, we are for the most part ignorant 
and theoretical in matters relating to insanity; and if not 
ignorant, then presuming, and using the little knowledge we 
possess rather with the intent to rescue thieves and murderers 
from the legal of their crimes than to help the 
doing of justice. It is certainly a fact, which many of us 
lament, that the corporate bodies of the profession generally, 
including the Medica! Council, ignore medico-mental science 
as a distinct department of medical education ; and conse- 
quently medical practitioners, not being duly trained, do some- 
times appear to great disadvantage in courts of law. 

Medical shortcomings are not, however, the subject of my 
paper, but certain fundamental defects in the principles and 
procedures of the law itse:f, which render medico-mental 
Science sometimes even worse than useless, and always less 
useful to the commonweal than it might be, if rightly ted 
to the needs of mode n society. Nor would it be di to 
show that some of the crime and folly which occupy our courts 
and fill our reformatories, prisons, workhouses, and lunatic 
asylums, is capable of prevention by a well-devised use of 
medico-mental science. As these matters are wholly beyond 
the powers of the profession, I shall ask leave to move, at the 
close of the discussion, that a committee be appointed with 
powers to take such steps as may be thought necessary to 
secure a inquiry by the Government into the rela- 
tions of ical science to the administration of the law in 
regard to all persons alleged to be mentally disordered or de- 
fective, with a view to such improvements as may be prac- 


I do not presume to controvert the dictum that in 
this department, as in others, law in the is the per- 
fection of reason and common sense ; but the contrary. 

is perfectly just and 
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and rightly affirms that the young members of society are in- 

and irresponsi et ae they pe 
of their development, it be of ‘body or of mind. 
Marriage is one.of the first and most important of social duti 
and the law therefore ri undertakes to fix the age at 


de to procreate and duly 

up chi This question which ae ewrictly within te 
domain of physiology and medical any 
mon sense, is thus settled by the law as to 
land a woman cannot marry without consent 
eighteen years old ; in England she may marry at si 
but im Scotland « girl of twelve and a boy of fourteen 
legally wpon this duty. Now puberty, even in the 
Europe, 18 not attained so early, and stil! later m Scotland, = 
that such a law, if proposed now for the first time, would ‘be 


at once repudiated, as only applicable to other races of men 
in other climes. if we inquire how this strange noti 


t-gypt, or else from the great and still more ancient Aryan 
source of Western and customs. 
The question of menta! incapacity from disease or defect 
entered into and regulated all the proceedings as to and 
of the ancient Roman law. This principle has also 
preserved to a extent in Scotland as to ° 
But m England, while a equally as in Scotland ceases 
to be a minor 7 an = ble at twenty-one, if he be at that 
imbecile, foolishly igal (prvdijgus), facile in 
4 weak in judgment because undeve!oped m brain — in- 
tellect,—in England the ancient commun senge distinction 
between idiocy or defect and insamity or disease is not 
lost sight of, but repudiated. Lord V es‘bury said i 
in the House of Lords, ** originally there was a ——s 
it has since disappeared.” And lord ‘ he msford said, om 
the ee the discussion of the | unacy Regula- 
tion Bill, March 12th, 1862): ** (nder the existing law up 
person however extravaga:t foolish, or prodigal, could be 
made the subject of a commission of lunacy unless his acts 
were such as to lead a jury to the conclusion that he was a 
unsound mind, and a verdict founded on imbvcility or weak- 
ness of mind would be set aside as contrary to law. 
the courts, abandoning the true principle of law, proceed t 
discuss the metaphysical questions of a man’s sanity or in- 
sanity. Milton has represented the fallen angels as 
—_ im hell and discussing insoluble metaphysical q 
those raised in the courts, and a witty friend of mim 
iffirms that the great poet did this to show that evil spi 
were tormented, even in their recreations, by their 
clivities, and that their appropriate punisiiment was to be“*in 
wandering mazes lost.” So, in truch, too often is the course 
of things in o i i 
cussed. 


Avults are subject to disorder and decline of the faculties, 
which place them in the same position in reyard to 
48 iwiauts and minors, Senile demen:ia—that ** second chi 
toot” which surely comes to every man and woman that lives 
long enough—may come on at au early age. lo Scotland the 
same sound principles apply to these cases as to the others; bat 
m0 Enugiaud there must be the ingu ry, nut mte incapacity, but 
imto wsantty. Ln Scotland the parient may secure protection 
privately, and avoid a jury-trial; m Englaud his private affairs 
must be suljected, at great cost, to a commission sitting pub- 
ticly, or to a jury. 

The vice of irresistible drunkenness is an apt illustration a 
th transitienal form of tucapactty end irresponsibility in which 
physiological aud pathological conditions vou be. i 
is more certain than the fact that a wan having attained 
we, with all the respousibilities «f a Lusband, father, and 
vitaen, becomes au incorrigible drunkard. anc quite incapable, 
from bodily causes, of performing his duties. He is too often & 
brutal ruffian, commouly a prodigal aul a fool; yet the law of 
England does not provide tor an inquiry into his capability of 
selt control, except iw so far as to whith r he be insane or not. 
Pendmg the solution of this insoluble question, he breeds 


4 drunkards to the third and fourth g n-ration. ruies bis family, 


«id too often it is only bedily weakoess, suicide, ra in- 
~«nity, or an early death from disease, which saves bim 

ie gallows, Surely common +en-e, Chrisnan ethics, anid 
wedical science are agreed here, that it is « qoute of capa- 
ihty tor the performance of dutv with which seciety has to 


* dull, and uot Regge spapiee as to insanity. Pro- 
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aay 5 eee such a method of dealing with these cases 
d prove the most efficient check on the vice itself. 

That numerous vices and crimes originate in disordered 
brain-fanction is one of the principal discoveries of modern 
medicine; up to a late period the subjects of the disorder were 


classed with those who yielded to the temptations either of the | Th 


world, or the flesh, or the devil; and even now those subtle 
morbid estions and impulses to do evil which are of the 
essence of the disorder are not unfrequently attributed, as for- 
merly, from a very remote antiquity, to supernatural influences. 
A transitional kind, in which there are fixed ideas and delu- 
sions, yet a certain coherence of ideas, is termed partial in- 
sanity, monomania, and the like. To understand how the law 
deals with this class of cases it is necessary to examine its 
principles, The Roman law treated raving maniacs, 
Juriosi, as irresponsible agents ; furiosity in Scotlend 
is a term borrowed from Roman law, and means precisely 
what raving madness isin England. That persons who commit 
vice and crime in consequence of disease are to be excused 
from ishment is a natural principle of justice. And Lord 
Coke therefore truly says, that to execute an insane person is 
con’ to all law, and pregnant with the greatest danger. 
The Code Napoléon—the criminal code not less of ancient than 
of modern France—provides thus: ‘‘ With respect to every 
crime and every kind of misdemeanour, no man can be made 
accountable who at the time he does the act is under aber- 
ration of mind.” The French courts avail themselves of the 
knowledge of experts in determining the state of mind of al- 
leged lunatics, but even with this help the French judges 
cannot understand vhe true nature of will-insanity. If it 
alleged that a criminal has an irresistible impulse to commit 
crime, they epigrammatically say the law has equally an irre- 
sistible im to punish him. In England the old Roman 


notion of furiosity or raving ness is the measure of irre- 


ibility. If there be coherence of ideas with insanity of 

the will, the case is held to be only partial insanity or mono- 
mania. Chief Justice Hale, notorious for his superstitious sal 
es, 


secution of decrepid old women, under the name of witc 
is curiously, but significantly enough, a leading authority 
amongst modern judges, and was quoted as such in the House 
A Lords by + aft = ag agi It is — to say that 
disregards in his dicta alike the principles of pathology and 
common sense, and of ethics founded thereon. Pe Pastel in- 
sanity,” he says, ‘tis no excuse ; this is the condition of very 
‘many, especi holy persons, who, for the most part, 
iscover their defect in excessive fears and griefs, and yet are 
not wholly destitute of reason; and this partial insanity seems 
not to excuse them in committing any offence, for it is matter 
capital. It is very difficult to determine the indivisible line 
that divides perfect and partial insanity, but it must rest upon 
circumstances to be duly weighed and considered both by judge 
and jury.” What this ju meant by determining an in- 
divisible line, and what the circumstances a jury has to weigh, 
have never been clearly explained, although the attempt <4 
often been made. Hale’s dictum has nevertheless become 
practically part of the law of the United Kingdom. If an in- 
sane man commit homicide in consequence of his insanity he 
is amenable, provided he be not wholly destitute of reason, 
and he is held to be not so destitute if at the time he com- 
mitted the act he knew right from wrong. When public ven- 
ce was balked by the acquittal of fi<Naghten, who shot 
r. Drummond in mistake for Sir R. Peel, a discussion arose 
in the House of Lords, on March 13th, 1843, as to the law. 
‘The then Lord Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, declared that there 
was no doubt as to the law; that it is clear, distinct, and de- 
fined. In support of this opinion he quoted from the charges 
to jurics in cases of insanity made by very eminent 
judges, and he showed how all concurred in the Tegal prin- 
ciple, that a man is not to be held judicially insane when tried 
ae i if he knew right from wrong. rd Brougham fol- 
lowed. It does not clearly appear (see Hansard, vol. Ixvii. 
3rd series, p. 727) what opinions he held. He certainly dif- 
fered from Hale and the other judges when he said, ‘‘ It is per- 
f clear that what was called partial insanity and what was 
very y, monomania, if it existed at all times, 
made a alunatic;” apparently meaning ey by lunatic 
‘in a lege) osage. i e., irresponsible. And although he seemed 
to agree with the current legal dicta in the main, be criticised 
_ the judicial explanations of it very severely. ‘‘ What,” he 
‘asks, “‘ was the test as laid down by the learned judges? Here 
he might observe that he could have wished those learned 
had always used the same language, and that they had 
pleased to substitute for certain vague indefinite expres- 
sionsa morespecific and precise phraseology. Their lordahips had 








from wrong.’ That was the most common definition; but at 
times they said he must be ‘capable of distinguixhi 
evil’—a totally different expression, more vague lax... 
man might know right from wrong, and not know good from evil. 
en there came in a third expression—‘ of knowing 
what was proper.’ Another ex on used was—‘what was 
wicked.’ So that there were four different tests in four dif- 
ferent forms of expression: every one of them more vague, 
more uncertain, lees easily acted on than the original one of 
right and wrong.” With that politeness, however, which be- 
came the — body he addressed, Lord Brougham added 
that, although he was not sure that juries always knew “‘ right 
and wrong” when thus vaguely from the bench, he 
knew, and their tendchign abe, ectly well what those 
learned judges meant by ‘‘ right and wrong ;” but he was not 
sure the public at oe Se Again, Lord Campbell declared, 
in concurrence with Brougham, that ‘‘ he had looked into 
all the cases that had occurred since Arnold's case, and, look- 
ing to the directions of the ju in the cases of Arnold, of 
Lord Ferrers, of Bellingham, of Oxford, of Francis, and of 
M‘Naghten, he must be allowed to say that there was a wide 
difference both in meaning and in words in their description of 
the law.” The real cause of these acknowledged defects in the 
- of = woh v0 the bench is in = utter 
and impracticability of the original dictum of Hale, u i 
it is founded. There is, as the metaphysicians say, raw 
in esse and knowledge in ‘sens —ienoatod that is or can 
remembered and applied, and knowled 
When a cobbler working at his last 
up to be a priest, and is in truth the Pope, it may be fairly 
ferred that, at the time he affirms the fact, his knowledge that 
he has been brought up and is a cobbler, is only in esse, and 
not in posse. So it is in dreaming, in many daily actions of 
life, and never more commonly from disease than reg 
In short, in insanity, as in many other mental conditions, 
conduct depends, not on what the man knows in the abstract, 
but on what he remembers at the moment: a state of mind to 
which no one—nay, not even the individual himself—can give 
evidence, except as to mere probabilities. 

It is not surprising, then, that when a medical witness is 
asked to state his opinion, in accordance with the dictum, the 
results are so unsatisfactory. It cannot be otherwise in the 
nature of things ; and it may be a subject for consideration 
whether the practitioner should not always decline to answer 
the questions so put to him, as being on a matter beyond his 
knowledge. I know of no lel to the position of » medical 
witness, when asked whether the culprit at the bar knew 
right from wrong at the time he committed a certain act, than 
that of the prophet Daniel when he was called u to act 
weseranwe | by a historical melancholiac, the Great King 

ebuchadnezzar. He has to divine both the legal dream 
and the interpretation thereof ; and, of course, he fails. 

Let us further inquire how other fundamental principles of 
law are applied to the procedure of the courts in cases of 
alleged lunacy. The law as to witchcraft held that a woman 
accused of it must be held to be guilty until it was proved she 
was innocent, and the result was that multitudes of innocent 
persons were found guilty in default of proof. In like manner 
the law holds that every man must be held to be of sound 
mind when he commi a certain act, and the like difficulty 
of proof gives the like results. Ifthe act has been done by 
a raving maniac, that he was insane is plain to the dullest 
understanding; but if he be an ordinary lunatic, poverty- 
stricken, and perhaps imbecile, what chance has he of Fatélling 
the requirements of the law? Even if charitable persons were 
to undertake the costly duty of securing the requisite 
(which is rarely done), it may be and often is impossible to 
satisfy the legal requirements. Thus a failure in evidence 
which would, and too often does, allow a ruffian to escape the 
punishment due to his crimes, because the law holds every 
man innocent pe BR mney to be guilty, establishes the 
guilt of the insane criminal, who otherwise would be held to 

innocent and an object of pity. I will quote a case in 
point, as related by Lord yndhurst in the House of Lords :— 
‘*A man was indicted [in a Scotch court] for the murder of 
another by shooting him whilst he was going across a moor. 
The defence set up was insanity. And the delusion the pri- 
soner laboured under was this. He ee pe whom 
he had shot to be an evil spirit, whom he was commanded by 
the Almighty to kill. No one doubted that if the 
sary to su the defence had made out to’ 
faction of j j i 
cient defence; but the 


commas api et eee aes be Senneae et ae 
from 
A 
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was found guilty.” Lord Lyndhurst related the case simply 
in illustration, and not in disapproval, of the law. In it 
seems never to have occurred to the hi authorities who 
discussed this question that in cases like this, and in all cases 
of delusions, the only direct evidence possible of the facts is 
the statement of the subject of them. All that medical science 
can do is to say whether such statement is probably a true 
statement or not ; and as to this, the evidence upon which the 
medical practitioner forms his opinion must be not only neces- 
sarily circumstantial, but only valid even to that extent in 

portion to his scientific and practical knowledge of insane | 
econ. This points to the need of experts to administer 


law. 

I might add much as to the influence of strong prejudices 
upon the courts to the disadvantage of medical witnesses, as 
well as of the insane criminal and his plea for mercy. These 
are so strong that even eminent men like the late Archbishop 
Whately have not hesitated to advocate the indiscriminate 
hanging of all who plead insanity in cases of homicide ; yet if 
law in the abstract, which admits of extenuating circum- 
stances, were duly applied, instead of a hard and fast line | 
metaphysically invisi ke as well as “‘ indivisible,” there would | 
be little difficulty. Just as in those cases in which insanity is 
not pleaded, but great and sudden provocation, or infirmity of 
health and temper and will, the law mercifully recognises the 
validity of the plea, so that murder becomes only man- 
slaughter or culpable homicide, so it might be held when 
insanity is pleaded. While the culprit is declared guilty, an 
inqui ight be made as to how far there was in his state of 
health any extenuation of the crime, and what punishment, if 
any, be inflicted. I by no means overlook the fact that the 
treatment of the so-called partially insane in the courts has its 





igin in the deep-rooted conviction that they are capable of 
pa go that they are therefore responsible agents, and 
that it is necessary to punish them criminally so as to afford a 
salutary example to others. I shall not enter upon so large a 
ion, but would sim y state here my mature conviction 
that a graduated scale of etention would act far hore power- 
fully as a deterrent than the punishment of death, which 
latter, indeed, is not only insanely desired in some cases of 
lunacy, but rationally desirable in preference to life-long de- 


tention. 

The safety of life and property must, however, always be 
the great end of all law and justice, and to this end medico- 
mental science is most available to the prevention of vice and 
crime, whether by lunatics or not. A certain number of indi- 
viduals in the United Kingdom lose their self-control and 
commit suicide, to the extent of one in about every six hours. 
This is the result of causes, exciting and predisposing, of im- 
perfect brain-nutrition, which to a considerable extent are 

. So also with the majority of murders, whieh are 
committed in defiance of an ignominious death, as is proved by 
such phrases as ‘‘ I'll do it if I swing for it,” and the like. 
Farther, there is a large number of criminals termed in France 
the ‘‘ classes dangereuses,” and, in English phrase, ‘‘ known to 
the police ;” and another still more numerous body, not exactly 
of this class, but incorrigible vagabonds, drunkards, mendi- 
eants. All these, numbering tens of thousands, are really so 
constituted corporeally that they possess no self-control beyond 
that of an i brute animal—nay, less than a well- 
bred horse or dog. They are for the most part immoral 
imbeciles, so that however frequently they may have been 
bjected to prison discipline, the moment they are set 

they resume their vicious and criminal course. Many 
the imbeciles confined for life in asylums and work- 
houses ouly differ from these creatures in wanting the opper- 
tunity or the training for vicious courses. They are all the 
mere weeds of society; but the weeds multiply their kind, and 
thus continually keep up the breed. The law of heredi 
tranamission of mental and moral qualities, in these as in al! 


a i 


other i is inexorable. An army of police is required, 
in two divisions—one to watch and capture, and the other to 
restrain, these moral imbeciles; one division being in the field, 


other in the garrisons—the borough and county prisons. 
would common sense indieste as the proper method 
treating these cases? Surely as what they are—i.e., cases 
incapacity ; and would detain them under curators who 
them work. And as they are, for the most part, 
of the fertile and naturally propagate their kind, it would 
Sean Eh the ame. tesa, te prapeas do to@aiah i tie 
law, however, allows them freedom to commit 
to the vicious i The surgeon of a 


birth took place just nine months after a 
from prison—ripe, no doubt, for immediate 

An illustration of how the jail-bird its career as a 
nestling I quote from a number of the Pall Mall Gazette for 
May last, in the form of a dialogue which is stated to have 
taken place between a visiting magistrate at one of the City 
jails and a juvenile offender serving out his three months -— 
**How old are you?” “ Please, Sir, I'm thirteen.” “ How 
often have you been in jail?” ‘‘ Please, Sir, eight times.” 


previous dismissal 


‘* Have you ever been in Reading jail?” ‘ , once.” 
**Have you ever been in Westminster jail?’ ‘‘ Please, Sir, 
once.” ‘* How often have you been here?’ ‘“‘ Please, Sir, six 
times.” ‘* Why do you come here so often?” ‘* Please, Sir, 


becos at Westminster the turnkeys knocks yer about with 
their keys.” ‘‘How do you contrive to get sent here?” 
** Please, Sir, I allus prigs in Holborn now.” This poor jai 
bird had even learnt politeness; yet he “‘allus prige” w 
out of prison. 

When a Bill providing that the sheriff might have 
to send these habitual offenders to prison for a 

riod was discussed lately in the convocation of the Royal 

ttish Burghs, at Edinburgh, Lord Provost Chambers is re- 
ported to have said ‘‘ be knew of a case in Edinburgh of a man 
seventy years of age who had spent forty years of his life im 

ison, a month at a time. He had been somewhere about 
03 times in prison for small offences. If the Bill would cure 
such a state of things as that, it would receive his warmest 
ee 

Nor is the prison management of these imbeciles sati le 
They are sometimes treated as lunatics used te to team 
At an inquest held upon a prisoner who died insane in Millbank 
prison, the deputy governor testified that previously to his 
death the man was ordered to be placed in a penal service cell 
with matted walls for six months. And upon a late occasion 
at Millbank there were observed as many as a hundred imbecile 
and epileptic convicts confined in long galleries padded several 
feet high with thick matting to prevent the prisoners from in- 
juring themselves against the walls. 

Tt fas been alleged that each of these i igible moral im- 
beciles costs the country, including the cost of depredations, 
an average of £300 annually. If treated exactly as what 
are—namely, as hopelessly devoid of that moral sense 
judgment which give the power of self-restraint, and im the 
spirit of Christian forbearance, kindness, and charity, 
would be prevented multiplying their kind, and made im a 

degree self-supporting. 

A too apt illustration of the evil results which follow 
this neglect of the simplest ge of medical psy 
logy 1s shown by the condition of the children brought up im 
workhouses. They are described by Miss Hill (‘‘ Children of 
the State : the Training of Juvenile Paupers”) as dull of appre- 
hension, ill-tempered, indolent and listless, incapable, sprrit- 
less, and stupid to the last degree—in short, mere imbeciles. 
They indicate the traits of the rising generation of i i 
outside. Of the 300,000 educated in the workhouse, 80 per 
cent, are failures when sent into the world. A large prepor- 
tion pursue evil courses, join the predatory classes, or fall 
stupidly into crime; or else they either return to the work- 
house where they were reared, or become inmates of the 
county asylum, I might, if time allowed, point out how 
drunken vicious imbeciles, tainting their o ing to the 
third and fourth generation, serve to fill our asylums te over- 
flowing ; and that, unless means be taken to restrict their per- 
sonal fiberty during the fertile period of life, there must of 
necessity be a covtinual increase in the insane, imbecile, 
vicious, and degraded part of our population. 

Conclusions.—Uf a Royal Commission were issued to Pha ane 
into these important matters, it would have abundant evi 
Coenaes betes it age ' That the —— state of — 
juris: ence in re; to persons men —— 
Crempamnitte is in every way defective. 2. That existing 
defects are not due so much to defects and errors in the 
fundamental principles either of law or of medicine, as to 
errors and defects in the interpretation and —— of those 
principles ; partly in consequence of their o e 
and part! 


i 


. 

use of corruptions of the law. 3. That the 

doctrines laid down in 1843 by the twelve English judges are 

of this obsolete character, and are therefore out of relation to 

the t state of medical science and experience. 4 That, 

although medico-mental science is still imperfect, it has 

ee so rapidly concurrently with other sciences during 
last half-century as to i only 





prison in Yorkshire told me of one of these incorrigibles—a 
woman, whom he delivered of twins in the prison,—that the 





be largely a not to 
better administration of justice, but also to the prevention 


lunacy and ‘crime. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON OPHTHALMIC 
SURGERY. 


Br HAYNES WALTON, Esg., 


SURGEON TO ST. MABY'S HOSPITAL, AND TO THB ORNTEAL LONDON 
OPRTHALMIO HOSPITAL, 


SYMPATHETIC OPHTHALMIA. 


‘Tus is the diseased effect on the one eyeball, of a certain 
morbid condition. which has previously existed in the other, 
in consequence, for the most part, of wounds that puucture or 
Jacerate; but also from blows without any breach of surface; 
as well as any meebanical or chemical injury that induces dis- 
organisation; from acute inflammation, ending in suppuration ; 
from idiopathic inflammativn of a destructive nature; from 
the iutrusioa of extraneous substances ; from the development 
within the eye of deposits, cretaceous or bony; or from a 
‘tumour. Even surgical operations may produce it, of which 
the following examples are on reeord :-— 

The operation for the extraction of cataract was done on the 
left eye of a man ‘between seventy and eighty years of age; 
the iris prolapsed, and chronic inflammation ensued. Three 
months later sympathetic inti d rapid loss of 
sight of the right eye. A second case is that of a lady of deli- 
‘cate constitution, who bad a full-formed cataract in one eye 
and an immature ine in the other. The mature cataract was 
-extracted ; a small prolapse of the iris ensued ; nitrate of silver 
‘was applied ; severe pain and long-contin sed irritation fol- 
lowed. three weeks later sympathetic ophthalmia attacked 
the other eye, and produced perfect blindness, 





The application 6f a glass mask in the treatment of sym- 4 


blepharon, as recorded 
Jvournal for 1863), acted as an excitant. The continued use 


out any apparent cause, or from the excitement of a blow or 
something else ; and it now appears in a chrovic form. This 
remit and recur again and again. 

t is nearly always during the chronic disease that the wym- 
pathy is induced ; and although the ayn of such disease 
map te slight—and it is more marked 
others, —it is always ble of detection. There isa 
kind of action that can be recognised at a particalar 
in a particular tissue as the origin or starting of t 
ence ; but enovgh can be detected sufficien 
that to be done which is right, and this shoul 
practical student. Hair-splitting must be left to the theorist, 
There is invariably soreness of the eyeball when it is touched, 
This is never absent ; it may be the only aymptom, and should 
always be sought for. A sense of general discomfort is next 
commonly preset, with paroxysms of pain. Tf there be gene- 
rally any surface redness, it is more marked at this time. 

Tbe sympathising “ye has its ~~ well marked, 
although the nature of the danger is not known—still less any 
warnings understood, They are definite and easy of Tecag- 
nition. 

A certain condition is often met with in an eye just after its 
fellow has been wounded and sight destroyed ; and the same 
may be seen after unsuccessful operations on the eyeball. There 
is fatigne from reading, a sense of weakness, and even intdler- 
ance of light. This is not the morbid sympathy which is being 
treated of ; for it soon passes away, after getting better day by 
day. 

Intolerance of light, for the most part associated with ty 
lachrymation, is the first common result, Some form of m- 

paired sight is the next bad omen; and this is shown im defec- 
tive accommodation, such a8 incapability of sustaining vision 
on minute objects, and loss of definition, —hence the feelmg-of 
discomfort or distress which ensues when the eye is need. Thi 
simulates asthenopia. Muse, spectra, flashes, stars, and corus- 
cations follow, Redness of the eyeball is now ag and 
it is at first that kind of vascularity about the ciliary region, 


y Mr. Solomon (Dub/in pets | from the greater development of veina, which is the conee- 


quence of mcreased vascularity within the eye. If pain has not 


a worn-out and roughened artificial eye has been the origin of ] « t in, it will appear now. Ic may be slight or severe. Itmay 


the evil. Iridettomy even is included in this ca’ 

It is a very dangerous malady, and the destructive effects 
are manifested by inflammatory ch of a low or subacute 
form, influenced perhaps by the low state of 


general 
for the inflammatory effusion is quickly organised. It may be 
and inflammation to 


termed the most destructive dangerous 

which the eye is subject ; for if left to itself it invariably ends 
in blindness. It commences insidiously, and may spoil an 
eye, when occurring in children, almost it is ived. 

Long ago it was publicly noticed by Himly, and , and 
Mackenzie ; by the last of whom it aman reflex ophthal- 

i ,8 thetic. 

The diagnosis of the sympa c action can be made only 
thy stndying at the:same time the cause as well as the effect ; 
by examining the two eyes; for its subjective and | 
Cepntive eemene differ in no respect from those of some ' 
other i 


Care must be exercised not to pass the disease ised, 
and not to mistake another affection for it, by supposing that | 
the sympathetic influence prevails when there is nothing of 
the kind, but merely the same local manifestation of consti- } 
tutional taint that exists in the other eye, and secondary only 
in the order of time. The treumstic cases are the most readily 
perceiv exciting eye, t originally diseased, is 
always destroyed for visual purpose by structural disorganisa- 
tion of some of its parts, separate and distinct from any phy- 
sical incapacity, such as opacity of the cornea, or closure of | 
the pupil, or cataract. it has been wounded perhaps severely, 
and the lens has escaped, or a portion of the vitreous humour; ’ 
or Pry the cornea only has been penetrated, or the iris 
or the lens ; or it has been unmistakably dameged 
in another way, either within or without. Acute inflamma- ‘ 
tion supervenes, and ultimately lapses into chronic. ‘The 
time occupied by these stages of disease varies. “The injury ‘ 
and its ravages may be confined to the anterior part of the, 
eye, while vitreous humour and the posterior parts are intact, 
or disorganisation heen all the internal tissues. These 
are important facts which have practical bearings. 

The inflammatory action by which the exciting eye is first | 
irritated, from any of the many causes that have been named,’ 
may seem to get well quickly, and the eye appear to revover’ 
from all vascular excitement. It is rere indeed for any xym-| 
pathy to set io daring this primary inflammation, if it may he 


health ; | 


be of veuralgic character, and the supra-orbital nerve maybe 
implicated. The eyeball is intolerant ef touch from the pai 
that any pressure ious, especially over the cili mh ay 
There are now apparent appreciable structural changes, and 
the outer paste ot the eye undergo those mortid alterations 
which are so familiar in an eye that is d by slow in- 
fismmation, especially of a rheumatic or of a gouty em 
The pupil contracts adhesions, and is no longer free. The tri 
seems discoloured. nly from the squecus humour ‘be- 
coming serous, It then loses the markings of its fibres, beg 
infiltrated with fibrin, and unites itself with the capsule of the 
lens. The pupil area is clo-ed with lymph, The cornea is 
often hazy from nebulous deposits, in the form of niinute dots 
in its posterior elastic membrane, §. ftening of the-eyetaill, 
with shrinking, are the later manifestations, 

It is not worth while stopping to discuss the texture that is 
first involved : whether the morbid action begins in the retina 
and travels forwerd, or in the front of the eye and proceeds 
backwards; whether the eye is threatened with retuiitia, or 
initia, or iridocyclitis, &c. 

Such is the group of » apes as erall reper 5 
but variation ey “5 ith nb one athens: |, ers will the 
leading feature; in another it may not exist. In some, the 
inflammatory changes in the iris and about the Jeng | 
most attract attention. Then the failing vision may alove, for 
along time, poiut to the existence of the disease. It may thiere- 
fore seem from a superficial observation, that there are 6 
kinds of sympathetic injury. But there are not. It would 
be as incorrect to suppose that different kinds ot eypbilitio 
virus affect the eye, because in the one instance the retina 
alone is attacked, in another the iris shows the greatest 
change, and in a third the entire eyeball is diseased. A genetal 
and comprehensive view must be taken, the one orig alone 
of the evil received, and the several symptctms regarded as the 
many features of the same disease, In former years 1 thought 
such plurality probable ; for it seemed to me that there was 
tympathetic irritation that could be readily st distinct 
avd apart from the graver and more advanced which 
is characterised by tibrinous infiltration into all the internal 
tissues except the van, and produces those changes which end 
in atrophy. Bemy aware, now, that any early xy mptemme, or 
anything which may be called irritation, inaswuch as there 











so called. But there is a repetition of the inflammation with- 


yet lacks inflammation, does in the end, if left alune, pass into 
destructive changes, and that the same consummation fullews 
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apy Veriation in the order of the symptoms, in their duration, 
or im their intensity, | cannot resixt my present conviction. 
Bat really the question of classticauon is immaterial, as there 
ia-only one 


The » effect may appear at any time. Tt may 
ensue iv afew weeks or months, or not for years. The /atter 


@ondition is the mure often seen where there ia an ¢xtrancous | 


body in the eye. 


Ta young persons and in children the affection is more acute | 


and rapiel than in adults, * 
The ia always imminent where an eye has been 

Blinded by an accident, or disease originating within itself ; for 

such i ised eyes, and may at any time pase 


are moatly d time 
that condition ef chronic mflammation which will kindle 
the ‘ It mattere not. how long a time may have 


Osseoue may the 
ee The wafer pans ne 
adherent to the iris. I have traced irritation to @ 


be given in the next communication. 
ne as. Byes, 100, _ 
Tue name of “ Faraday” has just been given to one 
patie cn Mh This tribute paid to the memory of our 
great chemist by a f-reigu Government caunot but be gratfyi 
tethe Bugheb mind, iPro 
The little town of Kilsyth (Stirlingshire) has set a 
worthy example to places of far greaver importance ; the 
suthorities have commenced operations for supplying t. the 
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ON THE SOUNDS OF THE HEART IN THEIR 


RELATION TO PATHULOGY. 


By ARTHUR LEARED, MD. MBIA, 
SBE10Oa PHYSICIAN TO THE GHRAD NOBTRERA HOSPITAL. 


Ir is now a long time since I first brought forward an en- 
tirely new explanation of the sounds of the heart, founded upon 
carefully made experiments, Coming as adisturbing influence 
after the question apprared to have been auth tively settled, 
one could hardly wonder if ite recognition has been tardy. 
Nevertheless many bave fully accepted my views. 

No subject in physivlogy has engrossed more time to 0 little 
purpose, “So many works,” say Rayer and Barth in thir 
essay ov Auscultation, ‘have been published ov this subj: ct 
that science is really encumbered by them, and through the 
mist of opposite theories and con facts the observer 
is scarcely regaled by a single beam of truth.” Yet, barren aa 
the resulis have proved, this is strong testimony to the interest 
as well as to the importance of the investigation, 

Aa for my own explavation, «xperience and ap extended ob- 
servation wi its relation to pathvlogy have only stsengthened 
first convictions. It is chiefly this relation, and evidence 





Ltounded on certain e¢linical facts, that I now propese to ley 


before the profession. 

Both the vormal and the abnormal sounds formed by the 
cireulation of the bleed, complicated as they are apparently, 
have causes more simple and more closely alhed than is gene- 
rally supposed. Now, it will be at least granted that whatever 
explanation of the nermal sounds fits ute and accords must 
clearly, and ip the larger number of instances, with the «x- 
planation of their abnormal changes, is mort worthy of accept- 
ance; and, conversely, it will be conceded that any theory 
which is incapable of adaptation in a sabent and important 
r should be rm jected, 

The worbsd auscultatery phenomena ef the heart, considered 
in their various relations to tome, rhythm, position, &c., are 
very vumerous; but it ie remarkable hew little the comme xn 
between these sounds and the natural sounds of the beart bas 
been taken into conaderatun by autbora, From causes which 
will afterwards. appear, mst theorists have, indeed, been 
obliged to ignore. any @nnexion between the two classes of 
sounds, Yet there are vertaip bread facts in whi- h, if phy siclogy 
and pathology do not agree, there must be a complete absence 
of trath op ove side or on the other, De minimis /ex nun cwrat: 
to like manner I propose, as sufficient for my present purpose, 
to deal with the more important peints.of cardiac diagyesia, 
aud to test the truth of the prevailing theories of the sounds 
of the heart by investigating the cnvexion which exits 
between the sounds issuing from the o im a state of health 
and in disease. I must refer to what | have published on the 
subject for the facts and arguments vpen which the present 
views are mainly founded.* It will, however, be necessary to 
state briefly the views themselves, aud to point out how they 
differ from those which have enjoyed the longest and mest 
general acceptance, 

Tu commen with every other sound formed by the circula- 
tien, the sounds ef the heart mainly emanate from the blood 
iteelf, They are not ¢ sentially due to the vibratiwn of valves 
erte the tension of miu-cle; and if. these causes do contr bate 
in a minor degree to form the s-unds, either exceptionally or 
constantly, my argument is not aff: cted thereby. 

If the bloodef natural consistency cireulated in its vessels 
under the natural pressure and without any rbythmic motion, 
no seund whatever would be caused. Bat since it is thrown 
nto broken and impetunus currents by the action of a pow r- 
‘ul foreing pump—fur such the heart 1,—sounds are neces- 
sarily produced, These seunds are formed on the same prin- 
me em which eccur from the action of water in certain 
hydran i apparatue. 

But besides rhythmic motions, certain conditions must he 
present to produce the particular sounds in the heart «hich 
we assvciate with health. If one or more of these c uditions 
be wanting, it either happens that the seunds formed are 
nearly inaudible, as in ca-e of extreme debility of the heart, 
or else new seunds are developed, which indicate particular 
forme of disease. 

Both the first and the second sound of the heart are formed 
by the blood in the eommencement of the serta avd puimonary. 


* un the Sounds caused by the Circulation of the Blood. 180). 
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artery, and the mechanism of both are closely allied.* It will 


best serve my purpose to quote here in part what I have al- 
pablished on this subject. 


i sound coincides with the ventricular systole, and 
is as follows:— Blood, having been driven from the 
ventricles into the aorta and pulmonary , comes into 
forcible contact with blood in these vessels, which, supported 
by their semilunar valves, had attained a state of momentary 
repose, The impact between the fluid in motion and that in a 
state of rest gives rise to the sound. The well-known thud 
heard during the action of the common forcing-pump is chiefly 
dae to an 8 cause; that is, to the impact between 
water thrown into violent motion and stationary water in the 
discharge-pipe. ......... P 

**Four conditions are necessary for the production of the | 

fect first sound :—1. Snfficient viscidity of the blood. 2. 
ient pressure upon the blood. 3. Sufficient force in the 
circulation. 4. The absence of obstruction at the outlet of the 
heart. When all these conditions are fulfilled, the result is a 
pce shock sound. If, however, the first condition (viscidity) | 
wanting, we find in place of it the blowing sound of anemia. | 
Pressure on the blood prevents murmur by preventing friction. 
When the ure is much diminished by hemorrhage, the 
first sound in this case also changes toa murmur. The force 
of the adult left ventricle has been variously stated ; but the 
estimate of Valentin, that it is sufficient to overcome a resist- 
ance of four pounds, seems probable. It is at all events cer- 
tain that when the force of the heart is much diminished, as 
occurs in certain fevers and in syncope, the first sound be- 
comes impaired, or is altogether lost. The fourth condition 
—absence of abrupt interference with the current—is resolv- 
able into the second. For any obstruction at the mouth of 
the aorta or pulmonary artery, whether it be obstruction of its 
ealibre or the projection of an atheromatous deposit, must 
cause diminished pressure in the vessel beyond the obstruc- 
tion.” The principles upon which a murmur is then formed 
will be ter explained. 

“The second sound*+ occurs during diastole, and in its mechan- 
ism closely resembles the first. e blood having been driven 
with much force into the aorta and pulmonary artery, a por- 
tion of it recoils, but is checked in its rapid descent towards 
the heart by the semilunar valves. The sound is caused by 
the concussion thus induced, the force of which is, however, 
by no means systained by the valves alone, for they are tho- 
apm Alem tee by the ventricles and their contents. This 
is since there can be no approach to a vacuum in the 

ul ed as separating media 
which do not themselves sustain the force of the descending 
blood. A valve thus supported is known in the arts as an 

valve. An experiment at hand in most houses 
demonstrates the principle on which the second sound is 
formed. When a cock, attached to the lower end of a per- 
pipe of some length, through which water is flow- 

from a cistern, is suddenly turned, a loud jarring sound is 


here represented by the plug of the cock, and, allowing for the 
difference between rigid and flexible materials, the conditions 
very similar, since the elastic reaction of the vessels effects 
a 4 iy ie blood which is effected in case of the water 
lengt! of the pipe. If, then, the pipe and cistern are capa- 
be of yielding a sound which may be theapd ata cunsidgoelite 
distance, it cannot be wondered at if the heart and its vessels, 
on the same principle, give rise to sounds audible through a 
stethoscope or by direct contact with the body. If the cock 
is only turned so as to allow even a small portion of water to 
* On this point, the assertion of so competent an authority as C uveilhier 
is worth quoting. In his examination of an infa t born with the heart ex- 
he found that the maximum intensity of both sounds was at the same 

; and he observes: “ Hence it is at the base of the organ we 

sre to a) the cause of these sounds.” (Cruveilhier, Gaz. Médicale de 
t eanse of the second sound is that about which opinions at pre- 
sent most agreed. It is assigned to vibration of the cigueta vebuer'ty those 
who differ widely in respect to the first sound. As might be expected, there- 
fore, my of the formation of the second sound has been less gene- 
rally favourably than hs that which I have given of the first 
sound. in the British Medical Journal, May 12th, 1866, Dr Shapter put 
forward the same views about the second sound. On the publication of my 
statement that he had been anticipated (Ibid., Aug. 4th, 1868), my priority 
was acknowledged by Dr. Shapter in courteous terms (Ibid., 

ual method of preventing this noise is sometimes adopted. It 
connecting the part of the pipe above, but close to ogo 9 by 
small tube with a a a seatcning air, by whose elasticity all 
one with. I am curi us to kno ther the sounds of 
over boon shonived to have been wanting in casee of edmilesice 


i 
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bloodvessels; for if the air had reached the aorta, I ld 
second sound at it to be annulled. “i 


it 
4 


through, a rushing sound (in this case continuous) results. 
The change of the normal second sound into a murmur from 
incompetency of the valves is thus demonstrated. The second 
is a sharper and shorter sound than the first, because the sepa- 
ration between the opposing blood is definite and complete. 
We have seen that in case of the first sound several conditions 
are ay ow | to ensure sufficient molecular cohesion in the 
separate ies of blood at the moment of contact, which 
must also be accompanied by considerable force. But the in- 
terV¥ention of valves in the present case causes the conditions 
to undergo considerable moditications. Less force is requisite. 
It is for this reason that loss of power in the heart affects the 
first sound so much sooner than the second. Viscidity of the 
blood is not a necessary condition; hence in anwmia the 
second sound never degenerates, like the first, into a murmur. 
On the other hand, a condition peculiar to the second sound 
is, that the valves shall be competent. If the closure of the 
aortic valves is imperfectly performed, the well-known bruit 
from aortic regurgitation occurs, and this may completely 
sup ylant the normal second sound.” 

The fact that the second sound is often replaced by a mur- 
mur of moderate loudness, so that any other sound would not 
be drowned by it, affords a strong proof that the normal 
sound is formed by concussion of blood, as already described ; 
for if it were caused by vibration of the aortic valve, the clo- 
sure of even one segment of it, supposing, as is often the case, 
this to remain healthy, would pro tanto be sufficient to pro- 
duce a normal sound that would always be heard coincidently 
with the abnormal sound. ae t 

An objection has been rai inst the t explanation 
of the firet sound which cannot 12 ae bets It has 
been alleged that there can be neither stroke nor concussion 
formed err b ye issuing yg Neg mney am and the 
passive b in the great vessels. Dr. Billing, in particular, 
says: ‘‘ He [Dr. Leared] does not seem to recollect that (un- 
like the stiff valves in his experiment) the sigmoid valves float 
as flaccid and passive in the outflowing stream of blood as the 
long leaves of a water-plant eovtag a running stream. And, 
moreover, there is no concussion when the from the ven- 
tricle pushes forward the blood in the artery.” * 

Now if the analogy derived from the force-pump is insufli- 
cient, let me once more refer to the noise which occurs 
when the flow of water from a pipe is suddenly arrested 
turning a cock. For the formation of this sound a small 
amount of re on the moving water is sufficient, But let 
me ask whether the ejection of its contents with a force 
equal to four pounds against stationary blood in the aorta is 
not also likely to cause sound? A concussion occurs between 
the equeiag bodies of blood just as when the flow of blood or 
water through a tube is instantaneously stopped. Water is 
very incompressible, and in this respect a column of the fluid, 
although moving rapidly in a tube, may be almost regarded as 
a solid bar, like so m iron. We nevertheless observe that 
the commotion caused in its particles by turning the cock pro- 
duces a loud noise. Hence it is certain that in case of blood 
moving impetuously, whether out of or towards the ventricle, 
sound must be caused. There is, indeed, a difference not only 
in the direction but in the degree of force. The descending 
blood is sonorous because it is suddenly arrested; and the 
ascending blood is also sonorous, because checked, although 
less completely, by the obstruction it meets from the contents 
of the aorta. And it is because of this incompleteness that 
much greater force is requisite for the formation of the first 
sound than of the d, which coincides with what has been 
previously stated. Moreover, the duller and more prolonged 
tirst sound proclaims its origin in a less perfect concussion, 
although induced by a much greater force of ion. 

In short, there is no escape from the conclusion that, since 
sounds are formed by water in the manner described, they 
must, under the same conditions, be also caused in blocd 
within the living body. There is, of course, an enormous 
difference between the conduction of sound by soft and by 
hard substances. If the heart and its vessels were made of 
some sonorous metal its sounds would be a nuisance to our- 
selves and to all about us. In the silence of night we are 
occasionally troubled by the Jow but still self-audible sounds 
formed within us. It is at least satisfactory to know that they 
are formed in the blood itself, and not, as some believe, by the 
rude tension of, and great pressure upon, valves not thicker 
than ordinary writing paper. In the case above supposed, 
repose would be impossible, and life itself unbearable. 

An aortic murmur, then, is nothing more than the modified 
shock or normal sound ; and all the sounds formed by the 








* On the Lungs and Heart, p. 24. 
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cireulation of the blood are closely correlated in their causes. 
Now since certain conditions are requisite for the formation 
ptm normal or perfect sound, I So Pome be term 
se ion” to express any imperfection that depends u 
the of one or more of aoe contieionn, a 
I must here call attention to a very inaccurate expression 
commonly used by medical authors. Speaking of murmurs in 
the heart, they say ‘‘ there was a bruit de soufflet with the first 
sound,” or ‘‘ with the second sound,” as the case may be. 
Obviously this arises out of the false conclusion that the nor- 
mal sounds have their origin in something different from that 


whieh produces murmurs. But, if that be the case, a sound 
from anythin but the blood itself, be it muscle or 
valve, would invariably be heard coincidently with a murmur, 


which is an admitted blood-sound, except when the murmur is 
loud enough to drown tbe normal sound—a rare occurrence. 
When the subject is thus an incongruity is per- 
i not based on the candour 


i demands, is employed ; for the normal sounds 
are not generally accompanied by, but substituted by, 
murmurs. 


From the rarity of disease at the right side of the heart, 
age ee the pathology of its left side alone concerns us, 
t if, while we listen to an uncomplicated murmur either 
at base or apex at this side, the steth be slightly shifted 
the right, the faint normal sound of the right heart may 
heard coincidently with the murmur from the 
irly considering this subject, therefore, the duplicate 
origin of the sounds must be kept in view ; nor, indeed, is the 
possibility of the formation of an imperfect normal sound syn- 
» wae with a vere s and both Se ee denied, 
at is o to is, the general i t oe 
employment of a mode of expression by which erroneous theories 
are sought to be propped. 
But ides degeneration into murmur, the first sound is 
especially liable to alterations in intensity, duration, and pitch. 
These me cannot be so well accounted for by any ex- 
planation of its cause as by the present. They are due to 
variations in the force with which the blood is impelled, or 
else in its pressure or viscidity, according to which the pro- 
duction of murmur is a hed or receded from. By no 
other means can the complete degeneration of the sound into a 
murmur of moderate loudness be satisfactorily explained. Nor 
do the exceptional cases mentioned affect the statement at first 
made, that it is no less wrongly than constantly said, ‘‘ there 
was a murmur with,” when it ought to be instead of, the first 


(To be concluded.) 





ON DIAGNOSIS, IN THE FEMALE, BY THE 
HAND INTRODUCED INTO THE RECTUM. 


By C. F. MAUNDER, 


SURGEON TO THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 





Is a recent number of Tur Lancet I suggested, as a means of 
determining the precise seat and nature of obstruction high 
up in the rectum, the introduction of the hand, obstetric 
fashion, into that viscus ; and related a case in which the ex- 
amination so conducted in a female nearly seventy years of 
age led to an accurate diagnosis, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by colotomy, performed to relieve complete intestinal 
obstruction. That patient now, six months from the date of 
operation, is in fair health. 

A few days since my colleague, Dr. Head, requested my 
= in the case of a young woman with atresia vagine. 

ith this exception the external of her sex were suf- 
ficiently developed. We were anxious to determine the 
presence or absence of a uterus, as well as the rye aaa Ml 
reaching that organ by means of an artificial vagina. e 
finger in the rectum enabled us to detect the left lying 
low down inthe ator and on a higher level than this the 

igit just a firm body to the right of the mesian line, 


which m be the cervix uteri. It was determined 
to cut ter tthe in the natural site of the i 3 Having 


from the point of the finger, and not in the mesian line, I was 
unwilling to cut further. At this stage Dr. Head suggested 
that I should resort to the mode of examination which he had 
heard I had adopted, and as is above mentioned. 1 accord- 
ingly (the back of the fingers and hand being well oiled) in- 
troduced the hand into the rectum, and was enabled to deter- 
mine the absence of the uterus, but the ce of the right 
ovary, and it was this organ which we had suspected might 
possibly have been the cervix uteri. With the left hand in 
the rectum, and the right upon the anterior abdominal wall, I 
was enabled to — the pelvis with facility. 

In cases in which it is of vast importance to determine with 
accuracy, as it certainly was here (question of marriageability), 
the state of the pelvic organs, whether in reference to con- 
genital malformation or to morbid growths (tumours &c.), 
the hand introduced will avail much. 

Should the sphincter be ruptured, as it was slightly in the 
above case, incontinence of feces for a short time is a matter 
of little moment when compared with the great importanve, in 
certain instances, of arriving at a positive diagnosis. 
Note.—The patient being thoroughly under the influence of 
chloroform, the hand should be introduced with the backs of the 
fingers and the knuckles towards the hollow of the sacrum, 
up which it will glide as soon as the knuckles have passed the 
sphincter, either by dilating or rupturing it. 











ON THE 
FUNCTION OF THE GANGLIONIC SYSTEM 
IN RELATION TO THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF MIND. 
By METCALFE JOHNSON, Ese., M.R.C.S.E. 





OxsseRvVATIQN of the effects of organs, such as the liver, 
uterus, &c. (under the influence of the ganglionic nerves), in 
conditions of disease, upon the mental operations, shows us that 
mind is not solely the result of the cerebro-spinal system in 
the performance of its duties, but the consequence of the com- 
bined efforts of both systems. 

The frequent insanity of persons of depraved habits of the 
sexual organs, the depressed spirits or hypochondriasis of 
hepatic disorders, the vomiting of cerebral disease, the diuresis 
of mental excitement, the diaphoresis of fear, as well as the 
lachrymosis of grief, point to the conclusion that the ganglionic 
and cerebro-spinal functions are so inseparably connected that 
we may safely infer that mental operations result from the 
combined efforts of the whole nervous system, ganglionic a 
well as cerebral—in fact, that corpus sanum is the propter hoc 
of mens sana. 

The enantia (evavriov) of mind are instinct and experience, or 
sense, just as ozone and antozone are the enantia composing 
oxygen. It may be said that instinct is common to the whole 
animal kingdom, while sense is proper to the vertebrata. 
True, attempts have been made to show a cerebrum in some 
of the invertebrate animals ; but if we allow the performances 
of the insect world to result from experience, we shall con- 
clude, after the experiments of Maraldi and Keenig, that the 
bee is possessed of the highest mental organism of all created 
nature; for where is there in the most civilised states one 
which evinces such perfection of social, sanatory, and construc- 
tive laws? 

The instincts proper to the whole animal kingdom are two, 
gastric and ital ; the former to serve for the maintenance 
of the animal ; the latter for its perpetuation. The senses, 
commonly called five, are in reality but modifications of the 
one function of sensation. That the instincts are the propter 
hoc of ganglionic, and sense of cerebro-spinal be 
seen in the sequel. The coincidence of instinct and sense, in- 
vertebrate bras vertebrate, is, at least, remarkable. 

From the tree to man we find a gradual transition of nervous 
function, only remarking the hiatus between Mollusca and 
Pisces, which has as yet never been spanned. The tree is in- 
sensible to external touch. The sensitive plant (first homologue 
of sensation) presents a remarkable peculiarity. Chara, Dia- 

Paramecium, Volvox, and Vorticella (first homologue of 
reflex motion) show progressive stages of the function. 
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Articulata are in advance. But in Ascaris we observe the 
tirst evidence of the binary form of instinct anatomically de- 
veloped in the two ganglionic rings around the mouth and 
female vulva—an evidence of the gastric and genital instincts. 
The nervous ring around the cesophagus in Rotifera (first supra- 
ganglion) and prolongation to a cord (tirst homo- 
logue.of spinal column) in Hydatina, Chains of symmetrical 
lia, with enlarged supra- and sub-csophageal ganglia, in 
Papilio brassice and the concentrated ganglia of the imago of 
Melolontha vulgaris. These evince successive developments of 
lia till we arrive at the higher forms of Mollusca, and thus 
at an end of the invertebrate system. In this class of crea- 
tures we observe the reign of ganglia, and evidence only of in- 
stinct. 

Passing now to fishes, we find a new neural element, Pros- 
encephalon of Owen, who says:—‘‘The anatomical condition 
of the prosencephalon (of fishes), and its homology with the 
hemispheres of the bird’s brain experimented on by Flourens, 
would lead to the belief that it was in this division of the fish’s 
brain that impressions became sensations, and that here was 
the seat of tenable ideas.” From the smooth brain of fish to the 
convoluted brain of man is but one gradual progression of suc- 
cessive forms of perfection. And with this increase of convo- 
lution is evidence of increased perception, of sense, and of 
reasoning power. 

Taking man, then, as the subject of our investigation, we 
will inquire, What are the functions performed by the various 
component parts which go to make up the one whole Mind? 
And these parts are, (1) the cerebro-spinal nerves, terminating 
in corpus striatum and thalamus opticus; (2) cortical strue- 
ture, or grey matter, of cerebrum; and (3) the ganglionic 
system of nerves. 

First of Nerves. Kirkes (in his Handbook of Physiology) 
says: ‘‘ Nerve-fibres appear to possess no power of generating 
force in themselves” (p. 390). ‘‘ All nerve-fibres are mere 
conductors of impressions” (p. 392). ‘*‘No nerve-fibre can 
convey more than one kind of impression” (p. 394). They 
consist of two sets of fibres, afferent and efferent. 

Now of Thalamus and Corpus Striatum—homologues of 
supra- and sub-cesophageal ganglia, ‘‘ most assuredly to be re- 
garded as ganglionic centres” (Carpenter, p. 677). They are 
not the ultimate links in the chain in the manifestation of 
psychological phenomena; as they may be injured, and yet 
mind remain. (See Wilks, Guy’s Hosp. Rep; 1866.) They 
seem capable of receiving stimuli from afferent and conveying 
them to efferent nerves. (See Carpenter's Comp. Physiol.: on 
So automatic motions of pigeons after removal of cerebrum in 

ices. ) 

Now, as regards Grey Matter of Convolutions, Sir C. Bell 
says: ‘I have never seen disease general on the surface of the 
hemispheres without derangement of the mind.” 

In general paralysis, whose earliest symptom is some 
eccentricity or other mental aberration, Wilks recognises 
‘*chronic change in the brain, especially the grey substance. 

The wasted brain (convolutions) in delirium tremens de- 
notes a failure of mental power. ...... There can be no doubt 
that this portion of the brain (cineritious substance) is inti- 
mately connected with the intellectual operations.” —( Wilks, 
Guy's Hospital Reports, 1866.) 

**There seems a strong probability that there is not a direct 
continuity between any of the nerve-fibres distributed to the 
body and the medullary substance of the cerebrum. Although 
it was long held as a physiological truth that the principal 

rt of the sensory fibres passes up to the grey matter which 
orms the surface of the cerebral hemispheres, and that the 
fibres which are subservient to voluntary motion originate in 
the same situation, and pass downwards through the spinal 
cord and nerve-trunks to the muscles ; yet anatomical inquiry 
fails to sanction such a doctrine, and tends, concurrently vith 
the results of physiological investigation, to the conclusion that 
no sensory fibres pass upwards beyond the chain of sensory 
ganglia (including the thalami optici), and that no motor fibres 
really originate from any higher point than the corpora 
striata.” —(Carpenter, Compar. Physiol. ) 

Dr. Wilks mentions a preparation in Guy’s Museum (15647) 
of & slice of brain, showing the separation of the external layer 
of the cineritious substance. 

The observations of Prof. Wagner, who enjoyed several 
opportunities of examining the brains of men endowed with 
great power of intellect, seem to point to the conclusion that 
the more richly convoluted brains coexist with great intelli- 

nee.” —(See Turner on Convolutions of Cerebrum.) 

‘* Now if it be true that the superficial grey matter is inti- 
mately connected with mental activity, then it follows that 





the multiplicity of the convolutions is connected with the de- 
velopment and increase of intellectual ity, the substratum 
of which is the increased quantity af grey matter.”—(See 
Carl Vogt, Lectures on Man. 

Finally, with respect to the Sympathetic system: ‘‘ The 
sympathetic nerve when excited produces contraction in the 
arteries. If you divide on one side the branches which supply 
the globe of, the eye, you will very soon remark a notable 
hyperesthesia of the conjunctiva follow on the operation. If 
we divide the sympathetic nerve, the vessels are then dilated, 
and the blood passes from the arteries into the veins without 
undergoing any material change ; and when drawn from the 
jugular it is Fae as ruddy as that which from a 
wound inflicted on the carotid. It was formerly believed that 
the oxygen introduced into the lungs was then and there com- 
bined with the elements of the bl We are now aware that 
the combination of oxygen with the cast-off materials of the 
economy takes place, not within the lungs, but in the very 
depths of the tissues themselves. If it is intended to propel 
the blood from the arterial into the venous system without 
altering its properties, to accelerate its passage is the safest 
method of obtaining this result. If, on the contrary, it is de- 
sired to create in this respect as wide a difference as possible, 
these opposite effects are uced by galvanising or dividing 
the sympathetic nerve. The numerous vessels which ramify 
in the brain and spinal cord being placed under the control of 
the ganglionic system, the influence of the sympathetic nerves 
extends to the very centre of the nervous system. In the expe- 
riments of Donders (the introduction of a thermometer into 
the skull after the division of all the branches of the upper cer- 
vical ganglion) the cerebral substance itself participates in the 
effects of this operation, its temperature rises, its vasculari 
increases. When the ramifications of the system (sympathetic), 
which spread to the outer ear in rabbits, are 
the centre of nervous action, the vessels are dilated, the blood 
flows in an arterial to the veins, -. - meynene result 
is an augmentation of temperature in lected region.” — 
(Claude Bernard on the Spinal Cord.) 

Passing, then, in review the opinions of these various authors, 
and considering the facte which they bring forward, a theory 
of mentation may be deduced as follows:—The afferent nerve 
conveys the impression produced by an external stimulus (say 
the prick of a pin) to the sentient nerve of the skin ; a s0 
or combination of waves of sounds to the tympanic nerve ; a 
smell, composed of odoriferous particles, to the olfactory; or a 
taste to the gustatory. This impression passes through the 
nerve-fibre to the ganglionic centres, corpus striatum, and 
thalamus opticus. From thence the efferent nerve conveys 
the impression to the cervical or other ganglia; the ganglion 
to the carotid ganglion ; and this produces its effect u the 
internal carotid artery, which, by its capillary i i 
over the grey matter of the convolutions, 
modified by the nature of the primary stimulus and its con- 
veying medium. The result of this stimulus to the capillaries 
is the secretion of brain of such a kind as to produce a more 
or less permanent effect, according to the formation and ar- 
rangement of grey substance. In case action is to be the re- 
sult of sensation, the stimulus may be conveyed from the gre 
matter of convolutions tothe grey matter of spinal cord, whi 
may at once send out its telegraphic message to the muscle by 
means of the efferent nerve of the anterior root or column, 

In further elucidation of this suggestion, let us suppose a 
stimulus—say the odour of a rose—to be conveyed by the ol- 
factory nerve, through thalamus and corpus to the ganglia. 
This stimulus causes the distension and contraction of certain 
capillaries with blood ; and the histological change to take place 
in these capillaries to be called 1, 2,3,4. Again, the form and 
colour of the rose, through the optic nerve, to distend certain 
other capillaries, to be called 5, 6, 7, 8. Again, the undula- 
tions of sound produced by the word ‘‘ rose” to excite the 
auditory nerve, so as to promote the distension of capillaries 
9, 10, 11, 12; and so on through the senses of feeling and 
tasting. The resultant of all these vascular distensions will 
be a more or less perfect image of a rose, which will be more 
or less perfectly reproduced whenever any one or more of the 
senses is brought under the impression of the rose. Now, let 
us imagine the olfactory and optic nerves to be stimulated by 
a rose at the same time that the senses are being excited by 
the associations of some other object—say ‘‘ The Old House at 
Home,” —we know by experience how often a sense under the 
stimulus of the one idea will reproduce the other. The com- 
binations of this form of mentation may be varied and modified 
to an unlimited extent. . 

In explanation of the particular state of the capillaries under 
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the stimulus of ganglionic nerves, we find, by the experiments 
of Claude Bernard, that when the ganglionic stimulus is ap- 

lied to the vessels the conversion of arterial to venous blood 
Fikes place, abd that, as a result, cellular changes of forma- 
tion and decomposition of effete cells ensue; while in the 
absence of ganglionic influence the blood passes through the 
capillaries to thé yeins in the arterial condition. From the 
experiments of Donders, this would appear to be the case in 
brain as well as other tissues of the body. 

Of the formation of images or ideas called thought, it must 
be remembered that we cannot think without words, or at 
any rate without the reproduction in our minds of some as- 
semblage of circumstances which may be called an image. 
These images must be either simple, as a rose; or collective, 
as a tribe of men, an army, or a scene in nature. These images 
do not arise spontaneously in our minds, but require some 
stimulus to reproduce them. Thus the smell of a rose may 
—— to our minds a whole garden of roses; the sight of 
a black man may reproduce to us the idea of a nation of 
savages ; a red coat or a sword may remind us of an army; 
= the chimney of a single house may remind us of a whole 
village. 

In proof of the effect upon the brain being similar in case of 
thought to that of actual sight, smell, taste, or feeling, witness 
the man who faints away at the description of a wound, or 
the sensation of pain some men experience at the idea of a 
train passing over any part of the body. If only the image is 
sufficiently distinctly uced, the sensation will be felt. A 

roof of this is f in the man who died of cholera after 

ing placed in a bed in which he was told a cholera patient 

had died, though there really was no truth in the statement, 
patient having been in the bed. 

By this process of mentation we shall see reason for the 
mental known as an alcoholic, bilious, hysterical, 
phthisical, gouty, or nicotised opinion. In support of this 
vascular theory of mentation we may appeal to the slow rate 
of conveyance of impressions as com with electrical 
poe (Bee Barnett’s paper in the Intellectual Observer, June, 
1866.) 

The pathological interest of these suggestions will be at once 
manifest when we come to inquire into the relation of gre 
matter to the mental history of the patient. I have p>, | 
a vast difference in the distinctness of cortical structure in 
different subjects, but my experience does not enable me to 
lay down any rule. I¢ is obvious that will, mental perception, 
sensation, and mem are each se te functions of the 

ind, and may hereafter by tabulated experience be brought 
to be associated with certain anatomical appearances. The 
researches of such men as Turner of Edinburgh will tend to 
elucidate the question. Again, the pathology of insanity 
would be much assisted by such investigations, anf the sur- 
prise at so little morbid change of cerebral structure in certain 
cases of unsound mind would cease if we were more accus- 
tomed to look for the exciting cause in ganglionic centres, 
rather than in brain itself. 

By this vascular theory of mentation it will be seen how 
the greater part of the operations of the nervous centres is 
of the nature of a reflex act, while only a small sphere is left 
for the action of the be = aw — = 
the investigations of ologists, from St. Paul an 
Socrates to Buckle, and gg mers Mill, Goldwin Smith, and 
Ferrier. Moreover, the theory goes to elucidate the secondary 
automasis of Carpenter, by su ing that capillaries fre- 
quently, having received a similar stimulus, are enabled to 
reproduce, almost without will and on the slightest provoca- 
tion, a result to which, by their anatomical relation, they 
would, + es law of frequent use, become fitted to bring about. 

There is one other pathological point of interest connected 
with the action of the sympathetic nerve to which attention 
pr Bp neato db pepe be hn gee inquiry. There are 
certain sensations, of pain, but rather of constriction or 
dragging, which are associated with affections of organs under 
the influence of the ganglionic nerves, and as we know that 
the whole chain of ganglia is connected by innumerable rami- 
fications, we may see reason to account for the following sen- 
sations as the result of impressions on certain ganglia, the more 
so that the stimulation of a ganglionic nerve is not directly 
productive of pain as is the stimulation of a cerebro-spinal 
nerve, 








fissured anus and hemorrhoids (solar plexus). To these may 

be added the sense of constriction experienced after the sub- 
| cutaneous injection of morphia, to say nothing of the vomit- 
| ing of pregnancy and the various sympathetic affections in 
brain, kidney, liver, and enteric disease, 

In conclusion it may be suggested that the ganglionic system 
| in connexion with disease has, perhaps, hitherto hardly re- 
ceived that amount of attention which its important position 
| and magnitude would seem to call for. 

Lancaster, Sept. 1968. 
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ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL 
CASES OF RAILWAY INJURY. 
(Under the care of Mr. J. D. Hit.) 


We resume this week the description of several cases of 
severe injuries amongst railway officials, of which we gave two 
examples last week. The series illustrates very well the in- 
fluence of shock from violence when combined with a varying 
amount of local injury. 


Case 3. Compound fracture of left leg; amputation below 
the knee ; recovery. — John G , aged thirty-one, a railway 
porter of good constitution, was admitted into the hospital on 
Oct. 15th, 1867, having been knocked down and run over by a 
train in rapid motion. When admitted, he was much collapsed, 
the pulse and breathing being hardly perceptible, the counte- 
nance pale, and the surface of the body covered with cold 
sweat. 

Examination of the limb. — The integument over both mal- 
leoli, and extending towards the knee, was lacerated, and 
blood effused between this structure and the muscles halfway 
up the leg. The deep fascia was laid open, extensor tendons 
tern from their muscular attachment, and anterior tibial ves- 
sels and nerve ruptured in the middle third of the leg. The 
tip of the internal malleolus was broken off, and two inches 
above the external malleolus the fibula was cracked across. 
| = a ge was laid open, and the astragalus split ver- 
tically. 

Treatment and progress.—Stimulants were given freely, and 
in the course of an hour, by which time he had rallied, Mr. 
Hill performed amputation below the knee by the circular 
method. At the anterior and external part of the circle the 
integument was found bruised, and slightly detached from the 

fascia by clotted blood; the ution was, however, 
taken to secure plenty of covering. eee eres oe 
in during the three following days, and by the fifth day the 
respiratory and circulating systems had regained their equi- 
librium. The last li re ape on ms bey ay, 
and the stump healed partly esion and partly by granu- 
lation. He : without a bad ao (xem that a 
small portion of the bruised i ent lost its vitality and 
was cast off), and was discharged in good health on Nov. 30th, 
1867. The stump at that time was quite sound ; there had 
been no retraction, and the cicatrix was three inches in length. 

Remarks.—Here again the train was travelling at a rapid 
speed ; hence the coexistence of severe shock with local injury. 
With to the injuries, it may be observed that the ante- 
rior tibial vessels and nerve were ruptured in the middle third 
of the leg, and that the extensor tendons were torn from their 
muscular attachments. The yielding integument was detached 
from the deep fascia, even as high as the line of amputation. 
These circumstances will be explained by the shape of the 
wheel, and the comparative elasticity of the several structures, 


The next case illustrates severe shock and general concus- 
sion, with extensive capillary rupture and local injury. 








CasE 4. Compound fracture of tibia and fibula; amputation 
of thigh; death; autopsy.—James F-—, aged thirty-eight, a 
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railway porter, of healthy constitution, was admitted into 
the hospital on Sept. 5th, 1867, having been knocked down 
and run over by a train in rapid motion. On admission, he 
was very much collapsed, and was said to have lost a good 
deal of blood. The soft parts were much damaged, the in- 
tegument being detached as high as the popliteal space; the 
deep fascia was extensively lacerated; the muscles were ru 

tured, and the bones broken in their upper third; the main 
vessels were torn across in the middle third of the leg; and 
there was oozing from the soft parts. As the hemorrhage was 
general end the limb considerably swollen above the wound, 
when the patient had somewhat rallied, Mr. Hill amputated 
the thigh in its middle third by the antero-posterior flap 
method, The patient, however, showed no symptoms of decid 

reaction, and died Sept. 6th, thirty hours after the accident. 

Autopsy.—The internal or, were generally healthy. In 
the muscles of the chest, abdomen, and head, numerous vas- 
cular points were observed, about the size of a pin’s head, and 
here and there minute clots, somewhat larger than these points. 
In the brain and muscular substance of the heart the same 
vascular points thickly studded both structures. The cavities 
of the heart contained semi-fluid black blood. The lungs, 
liver, spleen, and kidneys presented the same appearance as 
that observed in the brain and heart. 

Examination of limb after amputation.-—-The popliteal arte 
and vein were torn across about the middle of the space, whic 
was filled with clot. The gastrocnemius and plantaris muscles 
were dragged from their origin; and the internal popliteal 
nerve was ruptured at the apex of the triangle. 

Remarks.—Now let the points in this case be briefly consi- 
dered. Shock and general concussion ere ye upon the 
rapid speed of the train were well exemplifiel by the symp- 
toms during life, and subsequently by the post-mortem ap- 
pearances. The local injuries were, as in the former cases, 
very severe; but the special lesion of the arteries required im- 

iate consideration. Firstly, the vessels were torn across 
in the middle third of the leg, and secondly, there was rup- 
ture of the popliteal vessels. Here, then, was a twofold 
necessity for operative assistance. In addition to these in- 
juries, the flexor muscles were dragged from their origin, and 
the internal popliteal nerve was broken across at the summit 
of the popliteal space—in themselves facts representing the 
violence which the soft parts had sustained beyond the spot 
where the destructive agent actually crossed the limb. The 
post-mortem appearances of general capillary rupture through- 
out the internal organs and the general muscular tissue are 
very instructive in regard to the extreme concussion which 
the body had incurred. 

The last case illustrates general concussion, shock, and local 
injuries, followed by complications, the result of injury to the 
main vessels, 

Case 5. Compound dislocation of both ankle-joints, with ex- 
treme injury to the soft parts; primary amputation of both legs ; 
acute gangrene ; death; autopsy. — John W——, aged thirty- 
three, a railway guard, of good constitution, was admitted 
into the hospital July 17th, 1867, having been knocked down 
and run over by a train in rapid motion. When seen a few 
minutes after the accident he was suffering from extreme 
shock, but in the course of an hour the return of warmth to 
the surface of the body, the increase of volume and frequency 
of the pulse, and the arterial hemorrhage from the injured 
extremities, gave evidence of reaction. His feet were both 
smashed and dislocated at the ankle, on the right side inwards 
and on the left outwards, in either case hanging by shreds of 
skin. The integument was torn away several inches above 
the joints, the tendons were detached, and the vessels and 
nerves ruptured. Under chloroform, Mr. Hill performed 
primary amputation in the lower third of both legs, by the 
circular method on the right, and by the posterior flap on the 
left, papeating the incision by the amount of sound integument 
to be obtained. 
oe f 18th.— Has passed a fair night ; reaction is good. 
20th.—Pulse 120 ; respiration 40; delirious ; acute gangrene 
has attacked both stumps ; blebs have formed as high as the 
knee ; both limbs much swollen and tense; flaps black and 
gangrenous. 

2ist. — Delirium abated; gangrene is rapidly extending 
towards the trunk. Died at 12 o’clock. 

Treatment.—Locally, free and deep incisions were carried 
through the soft parts to relieve tension ; all the sutures were 
removed. The limbs were maintained in an elevated posi- 
tion, and encircled in cotton wool. Bark and ammonia in full 
doses were prescribed, with brandy, eggs, beef-tea, &., by 
mouth and rectum. 





A , sixteen hours after death.—Muscles of the head, 
chest, omen, and lower extremities studded with vascular 
points. The same appearances were observed in the brain, 
spinal cord, muscular tissue of the heart, liver, kidneys, and 
coats of the bladder. The meninges were very opaque, and 
separated from the brain by su noid fluid ; the cavities of 
the heart were filled with decolorised clots, and the lungs were 
congested. The internal organs were otherwise h y in 
structure. 

Femoral arterie oe a found 9 oy : - 
Hunter’s canal —the right artery upper part, t 
in the lower of the canal,—the rents respectively ex- 
tended through their internal and middle coats in a transverse 
direction, and involved a littlemore than one-half their calibre. 
The space between the broken edges was occupied by plastic 
lymph of firm consistence; and, on moving the arteries from 
their beds, they were found to be pam Sen adherent to the 
muscles by lymph, which had been out external to 
their outer coats. These were intact. On opening the vessels, 
an embolus was traced downwards to the extremities and up- 
wards into the common iliacs. The veins, also, were plugged 
in the same situation ; but the plugs were much softer, more 
irregular in am. and not quite decolorised. 

Remarks.—N ow in this case the man was knocked down and 
ran over by a train in rapid motion. TIence, excessive shock, 

eral concussion, and local injuries; further, there was 
tion of the arteries at a distant part of the limbs, which 
was not detected during life owing to the absence of local 
symptoms, and the free supply of blood to the extremities, as 
seen at the operation. When, however, reaction set in, and the 
vessels were called into increased play, plugging pro- 
bably at the seat of arterial injury, followed by gangrene and 
death. It may seem remarkable that no local signs were de- 
veloped to indicate arterial injury; but perhaps the explanation 
is, when the breach in the arteries occurred, extreme 
shock arrested the arterial flow, or at any rate lessened it so 
considerably as to allow of the formation of a plug. This, 
with the integrity of the external coats, may have prevented 
yielding to any extent. Further, the fact of the breach being 
situa at the outer part of the vessels (which were so 
deeply imbedded in muscle) would render it doubtful, if 
there had been any slight impulse or tumefaction, whether it 
would have been detected during life; at any rate, the post- 
mortem evidence would lead to this conclusion. The effects of 
general concussion here again were well marked by capillary 
rupture in nearly all the co meige the body. ly, it may 
be asked why nothing has said about primary hemor- 
rhage after the receipt of such severe injuries. Now it is well 
known that shock in many cases prevents it; and in others the 
manner in which the arteries are torn or out causes 
retraction of their inner and middle coats, and thus the vessels 
become sealed up; but where the injuries are chiefly local, and 
there is little shock, hemorrhage does occasionally take place. 
In the majority of such instances the railway officials have 
sufficient —— to compress the limb at the seat of injury by 
means of a handkerchief, a piece of wood, buckle, or strap ; 
and thus in many cases an inconsiderable quantity of blood 
is lost previous to the patient’s admission into the hospital. 
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SYMMETRICAL TUMOURS OF THE ANGLES OF THE LOWER 
JAW; REMOVAL; RECOVERY. 
(Under the care of Mr. CoristoPHEeR HEATH.) 
Tue following case is of rarity and considerable in- 
terest, since the patient exhibited a remarkably symmetrical 
ent of the angles of the lower jaw, which appeared to 
depend upon a myeloid growth, expanding the outer plate of 
the bone, and extending for some distance into its siktienne, 
The removal of the prominent tumours, with as much of the 
softer growth as was practicable, appears to have been followed 
by success, since a twelvemonth has elapsed without any return 
of the disease. 
William H——, seven, was admitted into ward No. 1, 
September 9th, 1867, with an enlargement of both angles of 
the lower jaw. The mother stated that she had first noticed 
the enlargement on one side (right ?) when the boy was eighteen 
months old, and from that time the jaw Po pa grown 
to its present form without giving the child any pain. He 
had been rickety in the legs, treatment 
for this at the Children’s Hospital. On issi 4 
presented the appearance shown in the first figure, 
of the jaw as measured with calipers being five inches. The 
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tumours were hard and incompressible, and did not involve 
the cavity of the mouth, the mucous membrane being reflected 
from the alveolus above the level of the growths. The growths 
had decidedly increased in size during the six months the boy 
had been under Mr. Heath’s observation, and he therefore 
determined to remove them. 


Sept. 11th.—The patient being under the influence of chloro- | 
form, Mr, Heath made an incision over the right or larger 
tumour, and, having divided and tied the facial , Ox: | 

the tumour, and scraped off the periosteum with the 
dle of the knife. The surface was dense bone, evidently | 
the outer compact plate of the maxilla ; but it yielded slightly 
on pressure. V/ith a small saw the most prominent portion of 
the tumour was readily removed, and subsequently a second 
slice; and then, with the bone-forceps and gouge, as much of 
the remaining semi- inous structure as could be reached © 
was taken away without interfering with the alveolus or open- | 
ing the cavity of the mouth. The iuner plate of the maxilla | 
appeared to be unaltered, and at the end of the operation not | 
more than the normal thickness of jaw remained. As the sur- | 
face of the bone bled freely, it was lightly touched with the | 
actual cautery, and the wound was filled with lint. The 
wound suppurated healthily, and soen contracted, the boy 
being about again in a few days. 

On the 2nd of October Mr. Heath removed the growth on 
the left side in the same manner as before, the tumour being 
of a precisely similar character. The boy made a rapid re- 

was discharged, with the wounds nearly ed, 
on the 16th of October, 1867. 

The growths were carefully examined by Mr. Alex. Bruce, 

who pronounced them distinctly myeloid in structure. 


The accompanying figure, from a otagraph, shows the 
condition of the patient three months der e operation. The 


boy called at University College Hospital on September 16th, 
1868, when his face was found to be in stat@ quo. 


Yrobincial ospita Reports, 


SOUTH DEVON HOSPITAL, PLYMOUTH. 
OVARIAN DROPSY OF ONE YEAR’S DURATION ; OVARIOTOMY. 
(Under the care of Mr, Fox.) 


For particulars of the following case we are indebted to 
Mr, Francis Lovell, heusraunqen 











| been divided upon a director, 


Mrs. J——.,, aged fifty-three, a widow, mother of three 
children, the youngest eighteen years old. She has had several 
miscarriages. Catamenia disappeared twelve years since. She 
first noticed enlargement of the abdomen on the right side 
twelve months ago. At first the enlargement was gradual, 
but of late had been much more rapid. The swelling was at 
first confined to the right side, and was rather hard and 
round ; gradually it extended over the front to the left side of 
the abdomen; it was never painful, and iill lately gave her 
prec little gars = yt | she has eutered a good 

eal (especially at night) from dull achin ins in the legs, 
and has had occasional incontinence of gi She is a short 
woman, and rather emaciated, but is in very good health and 
spirits. She now measures thirty-seven inches round the ab- 
domen. She has never been tapped, and has been under no 
treatment. The swelling occupies the whole of the front of 
the abdomen; it bulges considerably more on the right than on 
the left side; its surface is uneven, and feels like a multi- 
locular cyst ; it is quite dull to percussion all over. 

About a month after her admission, the cyst was extirpated 
in the usual way. An incision four inches long was made 
through the linea alba, commencing an inch below the umbili- 
cus, and extended towards the pubes. The peritoneum having 

the cyst immediately came into 
view ; a trocar was introduced, and several pints of clear, 
rather tenacious fluid were evacuated; the cyst was then 
seized and removed out of the abdomen, and, there being no 
adhesion, this was an easy matter. The pedicle was about 
four inches long, and two inches wide. A clamp was applied 
to this, and it was divided by means of the actual cautery. 
There was no bleeding at all, so the pedicle was at once 
returned into the abdomen. The wound was closed with four 
sutures, a pad of cotton wool applied over it, and a many- 
tailed flannel bandage fastened round the abdomen. The ope- 
ration lasted about a quarter of an hour. After its removal 
the cyst was found to be a multilocular one, and, after all the 
fluid was removed, weighed seven ounces and three drachms. 
—8 p.m.: About eight ounces of clear urine have been drawn 
off with the catheter. She complains of smarting pain across 
the abdomen. Pulse 100, soft, fair power. Tongue clean 
and moist. Skin perspiring. No sickness. She has had two 
ounces of strong beef-tea injected into the rectum, and this is 
to be continued every four hours. She takes a little iced 
water, and cold toast-water. 

August 5th.—Little sleep during the night, but quiet. She 
complained of more pain in the abdomen, so a linseed-meal 

ultice was applied, and is to be continued. Pulse 94, soft. 
Skin perspiring. Tongue clean and moist. Urine freely 
secreted, and catheterised. The beef-tea enemata are regularly 
continued, with five grains of quinine in each. She also takes 
a little arrowroot.—l1 pP.m.: Still perspiring freely. Ther- 
mometer stands at 70° Fahr. Less pain in the abdomen. She 
finds the poultice a great comfort. ulse 96, good power. 

6th.—Slept well through the night. Pulse 94, good power. 
Tongue clean and moist. She takes the beef-tea and arrowroot 
— and it causes no nausea, so the enemata are discon- 
tinued. 

From this time the progress towards recovery was unin- 
terrupted, 


Lebiewos and Hotices of Pooks. 


On Varicose Disease of the Lower Extremities, and its Allied 
Disorders: Skin Discoloration, Induration, and Ulcer. 
Being the Lettsomian Lectures delivered before the Medi- 
cal Society of London in 1867. By Jouw Gay, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, &c. Svo, pp. 171. 
London: Churchill and Sons. 1868. 

Ir is refreshing, among the books that crowd the reviewer's 
table (books in which, too often, Dr. A or Mr. B sets forth 
some simple and easy cure for maladies which are quite likely, 
in spite of them, to trouble and perplex future generations), to 
find a volume containing the results of earnest and laborious 
clinical and pathological investigation, and the inferences to 
which such work has led, The post-mortem examination of 
varicosity has hitherto been much neglected ; and it has been 
reserved for Mr. Gay, by careful dissection of diseased limbs, 
to obtain evidence which sets aside many preconceived and 
long-established notions, and which places our knowledge of 
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varicosity, of its allied disorders, and especially of its con- 
nexion with ulcer, upon a true and scientific basis. 

We regret to say that the author's researches, although they 
explain the reason of the many failures in treating varicosity, 
do not hold out much hope of a greater measure of success in 
future. But, for practitioners, they have this great and cer- 
tain value: they show what it is practicable to accomplish, 
and the means by which the amount of improvement possible 
im any given case may be brought about; they will guard 
against hopes doomed to disappointment; and will enable the 
surgeon clearly to foretell the results that his art can compass. 
On this ground we would counsel all those for whom the sub- 
ject has practical interest to obtain Mr. Gay’s book and to 
master its contents. 

The work is printed on toned paper ; is illustrated by litho- 
graphs that are instructive, although not very artistic; and 
bears upon every page the impress of an anatomist and surgeon 
who is master of his craft. 





fe x! Sir John Richardson, C.B., LL.B., F.R.S., Inspector 
Naval Hospitals and Fleets, dc. By the Rev. Jonn 
M‘Tvraitu, Minister of the English Reformed Church, 
Amsterdam, Small 8vo, pp. 280. Longman and Co. 1868. 
To the practised writer the history of the life of Sir John 
Richardson would be an enviable subject. His career as a 
physician, a naturalist, and an explorer abounds with matter 
of interest ; and the man himself, in all his sound-minded 
qualities, is a charming study. Rightly to deal with the 
eventful career of his life, his adventurous explorations, his 
scientific labours, and his social characteristics, would require 
literary ability of no ordinary kind. It so happens, however, 
that his biographer possesses but one qualification for his task, 
and that is a thoroughly honest admiration of the man. Mr. 
M‘Liraith was ill-advised when he undertook to write Sir John 
Richardson’s life. He lacks altogether the aptitude of appre- 
ciating those traits of character which especially distinguished 
the man in his professional and public life, and it is only as a 
God-fearing individual that he seems to comprehend him. 
This is perhaps natural to a minister of religion; and if Mr. 
M‘Ilraith had published the life of Sir John Richardson as a 
contribution to religious biography no exception could have 
been taken to it. But to merge the physician, the naturalist, 
and the explorer, in the religious aspect of life, was to do an 
injustice to the subject of the biography, unless the special 
nature of the work was stated at the outset. Apart from the 
information concerning the thorough God-fearing characteristics 
of Sir Jobn Itichardson, and the unadorned thread of dates 
and meagre facts by which the continuity of the story is held 
together, Mr. M‘Ilraith’s biography consists of a patchwork of 
extracts from the published works of Sir John Richardson, and 
from letters. This patchwork is so far valuable as it enables 
the otherwise uninformed reader to gain some conception of 
Sir John Richardson’s character, but it is too inartistically 
manipulated to satisfy the awakened desire to learn more. 
Notwithstanding, however, defects of manner and arrange- 
ment, in the absence of a more elaborate production, this bio- 
graphy is not without interest. It is especiaily to be com- 
mended to the notice of students, for the senior and the junior 
will alike find profit in its pages. Sir John Richardson’s life 
may well be set beforé them as an example, and that aspect of 
it which most enlists the biographer’s sympathy cannot hold 
too prominent a place in their memories. 





On the Treatment of Aneurism by Iodide of Potassium. By 
Grorer W. Batrovr, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., Physician to 
ee Infirmary, &c. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
Dr. Barour’s paper was read to the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society a few months ago, and it deserves some attention from 
its practical character. Several physicians in this country, 
and elsewhere, have stated it as their opinion that iodide of 








potassium exercised a very beneficial, and sometimes a decid- 
edly curative influence in cases of aneurism. Dr. Balfour re- 
lates three cases, and he reviews the experience which has 
been obtained from the use of this drug in fifteen recorded 
cases. 

He advocates the administration of the iodide in full doses 
—say thirty grains, occasionally intermitting it for a day or 
two on the occurrence of any unpleasant symptoms attri- 
buatable to its action; and he carries on this treatment for 
several weeks, or months, during which the patient is confined 
to the recumbent position, and placed upon a somewhat re- 
stricted diet. We need not enter fully into the mode of action 
of the iodide. Dr. Koberts and Dr. Chuckerbutty consider 
it to increase the coagulability of the blood; while Dr. Bal- 
four, looking to the remarkable and almost immediate relief 
to the pain resulting from the ingestion of an efficient dose, 
believes the primary action to be that of a sedative to the 
nervous system, the coagulation of the blood in the aneurismal 
sac being secondary. We agree with Dr. Balfour in thinking 
that the evidence is, at any rate, sufficient to warrant a more 
extended trial of this method of treatment. 





Holden's Manual of the Dissection of the Human Body. Edited 
by Luruer Hoipen, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, &e. ; and Jon Laxeton, F.R.C.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon and Demonstrator of we os and L Ope- 
rative Surgery at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Xe. 

Edition. Small 4to, pp. 604, London: Churchill. and and 
Sons. 1868. 

Tue publication of a third edition of this manual is a suffi- 
cient indication of the favour in which it is held among students. 
The present edition has been carefully revised, and new matter 
added where requisite; but chiefly in respect of the anatomy 
of the brain, organs of senses, and abdominal viscera. The 
style is clear, the typography excellent; but the majority of 
the illustrations are defective in artistic merit. This is to be 
regretted in a work otherwise so good. 





THE SEWAGE WORKS AT STROUD: 
DISINFECTION BY BIRD'S PROCESS. 


We have been requested to inspect the method of treating 
sewage that has been patented by Dr. Bird, and that is now 
in operation at Stroud, in Gloucestershire. The results ob- 
tained there are sufficiently satisfactory to warrant a descrip- 
tion, and a further trial elsewhere. 

The works at Stroud are situated about half a mile from the 
town, and were originally constructed for a lime process, dif- 
fering materially from that which is now employed. The dis- 
infecting agent is a sulphate of alumina and iron, obtained by 
treating a ferruginous clay with sulphuric acid, and then dry- 
ing and pulverising the result. The stream of sewage, on 
arriving at the works, is made to turn an immersed wheel by 
the force of the current. Above this wheel is a hopper, by 
which the ‘‘ sulphated clay” powder is suffered to fall into the 
sewage at a definite rate, and the wheel mixes it thoroughly 
with the liquid, which then passes on into a large tank. In 
this tank a certain degree of separation takes place. The 
heavier portions of the sewage subside quickly, carried down 
by the fall of the clay. The lighter portions—hair, feathers, 
fat, and other substances—float on the surface, and are re- 
moved by skimming. The middle stratum of the liquid is, 
therefore, comparatively clear; and an outlet is provided at 
about half the depth of the tank, by which this middle stratum 
is suffered to escape, at the same rate as that of the admission 
of sewage. The escaping middle current receives from another 
hopper a second dose of sulphated clay, and then passes into a 
second tank. From this it ascends through a charcoal filtering 
bed to a third tank, and from the third tank through a similar 
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bed to a fourth. From the fourth it escapes as “ outfall 
water,” and is suffered to pass into a neighbouring stream. 

The tanks in which this process is carried on are arranged 
in two parallel lines, each line containing a complete series. 
The inlet is so placed that the entering stream of sewage can 
be turned into either series at pleasure ; and thus, as soon as 
a sufficient quantity of deposit has accumulated in one set, 
the sewage is diverted into the other, and the first set is 
emptied for cleansing. The deposit thus obtained, and the 
skimming of the first tank, are spread out upon drying beds, 
and covered with a thin layer of the sulphated clay powder. 
When sufficiently dry, the whole is collected, and forms the 
basis of a manure that is compounded and sold by the Com- 
pany. 

The question of the disinfection of sewage is so totally dis- 
tinct from the question of utilisation (the former being a mat- 
ter of absolute necessity, and the latter being only something 
that is desirable if it can be accomplished), that we feel it no 
part of our duty, as medical journalists, to express any opinion 
upon the value of the residue that is deposited in the tanks at 
Stroud, or upon the value of the artificial manure of which it 
is the basis. We are informed that the latter is sold at £8 per 
ton, and that it is largely exported to the West Indies for use 
in sugar plantations. We have seen some potatoes and other 
crops, raised by its assistance in the neighbourhood of the 
works by the men employed there, which certainly surpassed 
in vigour and general aspect the crops upon the neighbouring 
fields. But we have not the data for any rigorous comparison, 
and we have no desire to enter upon a purely commercial 
question. 

It falls within our sphere, however, to express an opinion 
upon the sanitary aspects of the matter—first, as regards the 
work that is carried on; and secondly, as regards the qualities 
of the liquid that is suffered to escape. On both these points 
our report must be highly satisfactory. 

The works at Stroud may be fairly said to be free 
from offence. In the words of Mr. Bazalgette, who has 
letely visited and reported upon them, ‘‘the processes of 
deodorising and manufacturing the manure cause no nuisance, 
and may be carried on in the immediate neighbourhood of 
dwellings.” The sulphated clay acts at once as a deodorising 
agent ; and the only period at which any smell is given off is 
during the short time occupied in cleansing the tanks. Even 
this is not perceptible at a few yards away from them; and 
the drying beds, covered with the sulphated clay powder, may 
be described as almost inodorous. 

The outfall water, as it escapes from the last tank in order 
to flow away into a neighbouring stream, is free from any- 
thing unpleasant to the senses. It has a slight yellowish- 
brown colour, due to suspended oxide of iron, and is free from 
odour. It was swarming at the time of our visit with the 
larve of the common gnat, such as are found in water-butts ; 
and seemed therefore, a priori, to be harmless to animal life. 
But as gnat larve are possibly not particular, we caused a 
careful analysis to be made of the entering sewage and of the 
outfall water, and of this the following were the results :— 

SEWAGE. 
Specific gravity, 1000-38. 

Physical characters.—Contains a small quantity of black 
matter, which readily subsides, leaving a liquid of a deep 
yellowish-brown colour. Reaction alkaline. 

Composition of the Supernatant Liquid. 

Grs. per Imp. Gallon. 

a . 232) 


Mineral matter ... een oe 
Volatile and combustible matter 8-06 
Total solid contents 31-27 
Oxidisable organic matter 512 
2°48 





The 23°21 grains of mineral matter contained 0°896 grains of 
phosphoric acid. 
Composition of the Deposit. 

‘ Grs. per Imp. Gallon. 
Mineral matter .. |. ... .. x 9°50 
Volatile and combustible matter 12°48 
21°98 
The 9°50 grains of mineral matter contained 0°61 grain of 
phosphoric acid. 

OUTFALL WATER. 
Specific gravity, 1000°19. 
Physical characters,—Contains a very minute quantity of 
matter in suspension. The clear liquid possesses a slightly 
yellowish-brown colour. Reaction slightly alkaline. 
Composition of the Water. 


Grs. per Imp. Gallon. 
Mineral matter i.5. Sah 


Volatile and combustible matter 182 

26 93 
Oxidisable organic matter 0736 
Ammonia a ; 0°560 
Phosphoric acid 0-063 


The matter in suspension had the following composition :— 


Mineral matter, chiefly oxide of iron ... 0-17 
Volatile and combustible matter ... O11 
0°28 


Nitric acid, a tolerable quantity. 


Now, on comparing these two analyses, and putting together 
the solid and liquid portions of each sample, we find that the 
sewage, before treatment, contains 53°25 grains per gallon of 
dissolved and suspended matter ; among which there are 2:48 
grains of ammonia, and 1 ‘506 of phosphoric acid. The outfall- 
water contains only 0°560 grains of ammonia, and 0-063 of phos- 
phoric acid. We may infer that four-fifths of the ammonia 
have been completely oxidised, and that twenty-four twenty- 
fifths of the phosphoric acid have been thrown down in com- 
bination with alumina. The oxidation of the ammonia has 
been so complete as to issue in the production of nitric acid ; 
and the rest of the oxidisable organic matter has almost dis- 
appeared. Of the mineral matter dissolved in the outfall- 
water, a large portion consists of the sulphate of alumina added 
to it in the process. 

From this we may arrive at the conclusion that the outfall- 
water has been rendered innocuous—in so far as innocuity can 
be tested by any means now at the disposal of the chemist. 
Behind this reservation lies the great question of noxious 
germs ; which at present we detect only by their effects. We 
cannot venture to affirm that the outfall-water at Stroud has 
been freed from them, because we do not know the conditions 
that limit and govern their vitality. But it would be a great 
step towards the simplification of pressing sanitary problems 
if we could ensure chemical purification, and could confine our 
future search for the causes of disease in water to matters that 
lie beyond chemical ken. So much as this the Stroud com- 
pany can accomplish ; and on this ground we cordially recom- 
mend an extension to other places of the plans there success- 
fully pursued. 

Hypropxosia.— During the years 1854 and 1855 
the deaths registered in London from hydrophobia were 7 and 
2 respectively ; in 1856 none; in 1857 two; from 1858—62 
none; in 1863 three ; in 1864 none ; in 1865 nine; in 1866 
eleven ; and in 1867 three. No fatal case occurred in the first 








six months of the present year. Of the eleven deaths oc- 
curring in 1867, two happened in the March, three in the 
June, three in the September, and three in the December 
quarters. During the ten years 1847-56 the deaths from 
hy ia in all i 

decenniad (1857-66) 


land amounted to 129 ; in the su 
the number was 88, of which 36 occu’ 





Nitric acid, a very small quantity. 


in 1866. 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1868. 


We are not of the number of those who have lost much 
sleep over the conclusion of Dr. Hugues Bennerr and his 
able coadjutors, that mercury is not a cholagogue, at least in 
the case of dogs. The conclusion did not come upon us as a 
discovery. It had already been pretty well rendered unavoid- 
able by the experiments of others, as of Dr. Grorcr Scorr, 
Moser, Dr. C. H. Jones, Dr. Inman, and Dr. Taupicuum. 
In the history of this question Dr. Taupicuum’s clear language 
in 1863, in his treatise on Gall-stones, should be remembered : 
‘* Calomel is not a cholagogue, but diminishes the secretion of 
bile.” The subject, moreover, was one upon which experience 
showed that the opinion of the profession itself was under- 
going change and qualification. Medical men were more 
accurately distinguishing different cases of jaundice; they 
were coming to see that it was an error to consider every un- 
definable derangement of the prima via as necessarily and 
simply “ bilious ;” that, in fact, as the function of the liver is 
one of the most difficult and nice problems in physiology, so 
the symptoms which arise from disorder of this function re- 
quire to be carefully differentiated. Many other remedies 
have been found efficacious where mercury once used to have 
unrivalled preference, especially salines, simple purgatives, 
mineral acids, taraxacum, quinine in some cases (particularly 
painless and passive functional forms of jaundice often met 
with in summer). These remedies were found to be, thera- 
peutically, not only as efficient as mercury, but without 
many of its objectionable qualities. It is not surprising that 
the cholagogue power of mercury has been so long taken for 
granted. The medicine has been generally associated with 
other purgatives, the use of which is followed by an increased 
secretion. It is only of comparatively late years that it was 
practicable to differentiate with any accuracy the bile from 
the numerous other secretions which are poured, under the 
influence of purgatives, into the intestine. 

The authoritative physiological disparagement of a belief so 
generally entertained as was that of the power of mercury to 
increase the flow of bile leads us to a few general observations 
on the whole question of the therapeutical reputation of this 
medicine, for which British and American physicians have 
had a singular reverence. The first remark we would make 
is of a piece with one we have already made in connexion with 
Dr, Bennerr’s report, that we must not attach too much im- 
portance to a merely physiological conclusion. We are phy- 
sicians as well as physiologists. We have to do with patho- 
logical conditions—with diseased states as well as healthy ones. 
And we are still entitled to use mercury therapeutically in cases 





where, empirically, it has been found to do much good and no | 


harm. We fondly hope for the ultimate reconciliation of 
physiology and empirical observation ; but that time is not 


yet. And meanwhile even physiologists will admit that the | 


mercury ; we look with entire satisfaction on the greater care 
and infrequency with which it is employed in medical practice. 
The sequel will show that we do not blindly believe in it, and 
that we have great doubts about other powers with which the 
medicine is credited. Still we want opinion on the matter to 
be regulated by strict and sound evidence. 

There is, indeed, little reason to fear that the use of mer- 
cury will suddenly or seriously alter at the bidding of any 
mere physiological experiments on dogs. The acknowledged 
powers of the drug are too remarkable, we might almost say 
mysterious, for men suddenly to relinquish the hope of getting 
greater uses out of it than have yet been obtained. Within 
late years the medicine has been given in large doses by some 
continental physicians in typhoid fever, of all diseases in the 
world! We merely mention this fact to show that men will 
not be hindered by abstract considerations from the thera- 
peutical use of a medicine. Anything more apparently incon- 
gruous than the use of large doses of calomel in a disease like 
typhoid fever could not occur to the mind of man. Yet it has 
occurred, and has been put into practice,—it is said, with the 
result of arresting the disease in a large number of cases. It 
is significantly stated that in cases characterised by nervous 
derangement, or of the adynamic type, the symptoms were 
aggravated by the medicine. Such statements will not do 
much to induce men te employ mercury in typhoid fever. 

It is of greater importance to consider the use of mercury 
in diseases in which it would appear to be a far more congruous 
remedy, and in the cure of which it has had the highest repu- 
tation. First and foremost in this direction is the value of mer- 
cury in syphilis. And here the champions of empiricism have 
still a great advantage over mere chemists and physiologists. 
It remains true that mercury has a perfectly unexplained, 
almost mysterious, power in various forms of secondary 
syphilis; and that men disposed to do without it have 
ever and anon to come back to it in cases where every 
other medicine has failed. Sir Bensamin Bropre viewed this 
subject with his usual moderation and soundness of judgment, 
and said in one of his lectures, ‘‘ Experience proves to me, 
and I am sure it will prove to you also, that we have hitherto 
found no remedy having the same power of extinguishing the 
venereal poison as mercury.” It is doubtful whether anything 
has yet transpired to materially disprove the wisdom of these 
words. It is true that many cases of secondary syphilis seem 
to do very well without mercury. It is true, also, that we 
have learnt that we can get far more good out of small quan- 
tities of mercury than was thought; and that the modes 0, 
administering it, and the preparations of it, least apt to salivate 
are most apt to do good; but it yet remains clear to all sensible 
and practical men that mercury is a most valuable remedy 
in secondary syphilis, especially in the infantile forms of it, 
and in these adult forms which resist the influence of other 
remedies. 

Quite as important—as a point of medical doctrine—as the 
remedial power of mercury in 2yphilis, is the question of its 


| power as a remedy in inflammation. And here it is to be 


admitted that very serious changes in our belief are necessi- 
tated by recent experience and a more close and careful clinical 
study of disease. It is amply proved that pneumonia does 
well in the large majority of cases without mercury; and this 


action of medicines is very much modified by disease, In all | in cases in which the physical indications of the C.»sase and 


this we are not speaking as apologists for the medicinal use of 


the acknowledged competence of the physician exclude all 
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doubt on the point of diagnosis. The series of cases published 
respectively by Professor Bennett and Dr. Warenrs of Liver- 
pool, and the experience of other physicians, amongst whom 
we might mention Dr. Murr, reported in our own columns, 
leave no doubt as to the rapid and satisfactory dispersion 
of extensive consolidation of the lungs without the exhibition 
of mercury. The reputation of mercury, or rather of ita 
constitutional action, was still greater in the inflamma- 
tions of the serous membranes of the pleura and the peri- 
toneum. But it is certain that its necessity here has been 
overrated, and that many physicians of deserved authority 
have discontinued the mercurial, and certainly the salivating, 
treatment of such diseases. Fiint, of America—a very bigh 
authority in diseases of the chest,—says of the use of mercury 
as a sorbefacient, ‘‘Il have long ceased to employ it for this 
end.” In regard to peritonitis, Fix? speaks with a caution 
that will secure only more regard for his words; but they are 
unmistakable in their import. After extolling the importance 
of opium in this disease, as in pleuritis, he confesses that 
mercury has not for years entered into the treatment of cases of 
which he has had charge. The use of mercury in pericarditis 
has long been an accepted practice, and been eulogised by great 
authorities; but the inutility of the practiceis already established. 
A more satisfactory treatment of rheumatic fever, and the ascer- 
tainment of the frequent connexion of pericarditis with dete- 
riorated conditions of the kidney and of the blood, have 
tended to withdraw the minds of physicians from the mere 
object of absorbing effusions of lymph. It is clear to us that 
the reputation of mercury has been more shaken as an anti- 
phlogistic remedy than as an antisyphilitic one. The icono- 
clastic generation that has almost abolished bloodletting in 
inflammations, has almost lost its reverence for mercury. 
We have said little of the less important purposes for which 
mercury is used in general practice. Our concern is with the 
great doctrines of Medicine, not with the detailed practices 
from which patients or their medical advisers find benefit. 
There are numerous external uses of mercury which cannot 
be too highly praised. But our space is already exhausted, 
and details here would be beyond our purpose. 

There is a remarkable property of some mercurial preparations, 
in virtue of which, in small doses, they assist or seem to ensure 
the action of diuretics. The value of this property in practice, 
especially in certain cases of disease of the heart, with chronic 
bronchitis and hardening and enlargement of the liver, and 
anasarca, is very apparent. Let anyone who doubts this read 
Dr. Stoxss’s acceuntt of Mr. CoiiEs’s case in his book on 
Diseases of the Heart, and try the treatment in similar cases. 
This action of mercury would be worthy of the attention of 
the Clinical Society in the ensuing winter. The pathological 
conditions for testing it are only too plentiful in our hospitals 
every winter. 

From what we have said, it must be admitted that the 
clinical value of mercury has yet to be accurately de- 
fined, and that in the meantime men will do well to use 
it very carefully. One thing is certain, that salivation and 
the irritating effects of mercury are to be avoided. One 
of the most significant facts we have noticed is the de- 
scription of the therapeutical uses of calomel in the new 
Pharmacopeeia of India, which lies before us. Indian prac. 
titioners have always been great upholders of the curative 
powers of mercury. But in regard to its antiphlogistic use, 








even their faith seems on the wane, and the Indian Phar- 
macopceia commends only its purgative properties in the early 
stages of inflammation. Another significant fact is the quan- 
tity directed to be given in this Pharmacopceia—from one to 
two grains as an alterative, and from two to six grains as a 
purgative. This is surely as great a departure from the 
heroism of old Indian practice as much of our present English 
therapeutics is from the classical practice of our predecessors. 


<i 
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Is discussing the provisions of the ‘‘ Contagious Diseases 
Act” of 1866 (Tux Lancet, Sept. 29th, 1866), we remarked : 
“The great feature is the introduction of periodical medical 
examinations of women engaged in prostitution, with the view 
of detecting disease at the earliest possible moment, and thus 
preventing its spread.” It is, therefore, a subject of regret 
and astonishment to us to find that, at the end of two years, 
we are no nearer the effectual carrying out of this provision 
than if the former Act of 1864 had never been amended. 

Without further preface, we will briefly recapitulate the pro- 
visions of the Act with regard to periodical medical examina- 
tions. The 16th clause empowers any justice of the peace, 
before whom information has been laid by the police, to order 
any woman who is a common prostitute to be subjected to 
periodical medical examination ; and, by the 17th clause, any 
woman may, by a voluntary submission in writing, subject 
herself to a periodical medical examination by the visiting 
surgeon. The 18th clause empowers the Admiralty or War 
Office to make regulations as to times and places of examina- 
tion, and general arrangements for conducting them. The 
19th clause requires the visiting surgeon, at the first examina- 
tion of each woman, to prescribe the times and places at which 
she is to attend again for examination. The 28th clause enacts 
that any woman subjected to examination by the order of a 
magistrate absenting herself or wilfully neglecting to submit 
to examination, is guilty of an offence against the Act, and 
liable to imprisonment. 

Thus it will be seen that periodical medical examination is 
distinctly provided for by the Act ; voluntary submission is 
encouraged, and power given to the magistrate to enforce ex- 
amination if not voluntarily submitted to. 

We will next direct attention to the mode of examination as 
carried on at present. Instead of forming a register of all 
known prostitutes, and subjecting them in regular rotation to 
periodical medical examination, the police employed under the 
Act are directed to visit the naval and military hospitals, and 
collect information from the soldiers, sailors, and marines suf- 
fering from contagious disease, as to the women by whom 
they believe they have been infected. Such women are then 
sought for, and brought to the visiting surgeon for examination ; 
and from this source, with the addition of a few who have 
voluntarily come to the hospital without being brought by the 
police, cases of disease have been found sufficient to fill the 
vacant beds. This being the case, it is not thought to be of 
any service to subject a larger number to examination, nor even 
to instruct those examined and found free from disease to 
attend at regular periods for examination, as prescribed by the 
19th clause of the Act. Those only who are regarded as doubt- 
ful cases are re-examined at short intervals by the visiting sur- 
geon, until he is satisfied that they are cither free from disease 
or fit patients for the hospital. Thus it will be s2en that a 
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large number of women are not examined at all; while none 
are subjected to the regular periodical examination laid down 
by the Act. 

When the Contagious Diseases Act of 1866 came into force, 
the Royal Albert Hospital contained only sixty-two beds in 
its lock wards, and it was manifest that the cases of disease 
were out of all proportion to the accommodation provided. It 
was therefore argued, and rightly then, that it would be ab- 
surd to institute a general examination with such inadequate 
provision for the reception of patients. Instructions were 
therefore issued to the police to bring up cases for examination 
only sufficient to fill up vacancies as they occurred. These 
instructions still remain in force, although there are now one 
hundred and sixty-two beds in the lock wards instead of sixty- 
two ; and thus is continued a system necessary for the work- 
ing of the Act in its earliest infancy, but which is now out of 
date. 

There are, no doubt, some supposed objections to the insti- 
tution of periodical examinations, The first is that the number 
of beds is still inadequate to the amount of disease. Granted 
that it is so, are the Admiralty and War Office to be expected 
to go on increasing the size of their hospitals at each station 
until they will accommodate the whole number diseased at a 
certain date? and are we to wait till then for the establishment 
of periodical examinations? In that case, if the authorities have 
any faith that hospital treatment is going to diminish the 
amount of disease, they would soon be left with empty wards 
to testify to an unnecessary expenditure of public money. 
Supposing periodical examinations were at once established, 
and that the number of beds were found inadequate to receive 
all cases of disease, the visiting surgeons should have the 
power of selecting the cases most demanding treatment, so 
that syphilis might be preferred to gonorrhcea, and acute 
gonorrheea to chronic discharges from the genitals. But it is 
contended that under the 20th clause of the Act, although the 
woman found to be diseased is only declared ‘liable to deten- 
tion,” yet the visiting surgeon has no alternative but to give 
her a certificate and send her to the hospital; and thus all 
cases, acute and chronic, severe and trivial, must take their 
turn together, without any power of selection. The way out 
of this difficulty appears to us to be very simple. The 
Admiralty have already made a regulation by which pregnant 
women, though found diseased, are exempted from detention 
in the hospital. Let them exercise the same dispensing power 
in the case before us, and issue a fresh regulation under the 
18th clause of the Act, to the effect that, should the number 
of women found diseased be in excess of the vacancies, the 
visiting surgeon shall have the power of selecting for detention 
those cases which he considers most urgent. 

There remains one more objection to be considered. We 
understand that the police are averse to the establishment of 
periodical medical examinations ; in fact, that they regard it 
as almost impracticable from the difficulties they anticipate 
they would meet with in inducing the women to submit, and 
the reluctance they feel to call upon the magistrates to use the 
power which the Act gives them of compelling periodical at- 





tendance. The first part of this objection is sufficiently met | 


by the fact that at Devonport 900 women have already signed 
a voluntary submission, not to being examined once, but 


this submission, not one has been called upon to fulfil it, and 
it may therefore at first be looked upon as an innovation ; but 
let periodical medical examination be once known to be the 
order of the day for all without distinction, and we are per- 
suaded this difficulty will vanish. 
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Two important essays have recently been published on the 
Physiology of the Urine. The first of these is a thesis pre- 
sented by M. Byasson for his degree, in which he gives the 
result of his investigations upon the influence of mental work 
on the composition of the urine, and contrasts it with the 
changes produced in the same secretion by vigorous bodily 
exercise. An important line of inquiry seems here to be 
opened up, and it is somewhat surprising that it has not 
attracted more attention from the hands of chemists and phy- 
siologists. It is reasonable to suppose that so large a mass of 
highly albuminous material as the cerebro-spinal nervous sys- 
tem represents must furnish, even when at rest, as a mere 
result of the ordinary processes of metamorphosis consequent 
on its vitality, a notable proportion of urea, and, a fortiori, a 
large amount when the activity of those processes is exalted 
by the active discharge of its functions. But we do not re- 
member to have seen an account of any inquiries with this 
specific object in view. The details of M. Byasson’s experi- 
ments are not yet accessible, nor do we know in what mode he 
exerted his mental faculties. But the general results at which 
he arrived are, that, in the first place, cerebral activity is 
accompanied by an augmented excretion of urea ; secondly, 
that, under the same circumstances, the alkaline sulphates 
and phosphates are increased ; and thirdly, that the discharged 
water is more abundant, which is in accordance with the well- 
known fact that large quantities of urine are secreted under 
nervous influence and by nervous people. If we compare these 
results with those which are found after the performance of 
vigorous muscular exertion, it is noticeable that in this last 
there is also an increase in the quantity of urine and of urea; 
but that, instead of an augmentation of the alkaline sulphates 
and phosphates, the proportion of uric acid and of chloride of 
sodium is increased. So satisfied is M. Byasson of the accu- 


| racy and constancy of these observations that he remarks :— 


‘* Tf the urine of a man who had followed one system of diet, 
and who was otherwise placed as nearly as possible in the 
same external conditions, were examined for three days, it 
would be possible by analysis alone to determine whether he 
had been in a state of repose or engaged in vigorous mental or 
muscular exercise.” 

The second essay to which we would call attention is by 
WEIGELIN, of Stuttgart, who, in the course of an extensive 
series of investigations upon the circumstances modifying the 
production of urea, has particularly examined the effects of 
muscular exertion. WEIGELIN states that the earlier re- 
searches were directed to the determination of the production 
of urea during relatively long periods, as of twenty-four hours ; 
but that it was suggested to him by Virrorpr to examine the 
urine in the period of rest immediately following two hours’ 
vigorous muscular exertion. He was well prepared for such a 
research, as he had previously made a series of accurate ana- 
lyses of his urine at each hour throughout the day. In these 


periodically. Should any difficulty arise on this head, it will | experiments he found it requisite to drink freely, lest the ex- 
result, we believe, from the factthat, although 900 have signed ! cretion of urea by the kidneys should be in any way checked 
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by a deficiency of water ; and, on the othcr hand, to control 
the effect of the ingestion of larger quantities of water than 
usual, he undertook additional experiments to show the effects 
of such ingestion when the body was at rest. He believes he 
has been able to prove that a very remarkable augmentation 
in the excretion of urea occurs as a consequence of muscular 
exertion, amounting in the two hours immediately succeeding 
to a period of work of equal duration to as much as fifty per 
cent. more than the ordinary quantity. This appears to be a 
very important result, and, if confirmed by subsequent ob- 
servers, will render a revision necessary of the statements 
which have of late been so confidently propounded, that mus- 
cular effort is attended with but trifling wear and tear of the 
proper substance of the contractile tissue. So requisite is 
caution for the advance of true science, and so necessary is it 
that all the conditions present should be carefully investigated 
before a well-established doctrine is thrust aside. Other and 
subsidiary results obtained by WEIGELIN are, that in per- 
sistent muscular contraction, such as pulling against a dead 
weight, or as in tetanus, there is a larger production of urea 
than when work is performed—that is, than when the muscles 
alternately elongate and contract. Finally, he observes that 
the rapid ingestion of water causes a more rapid increase, 
though only for a short time, of the amount of urea as com- 
pared with the other constituents of the urine. 





Hedical Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis,” 


ACUPRESSURE, TORSION, AND CARBOLIC ACID. 


THoseE practitioners who, whilst bringing up their sons or 
pupils to the metropolis to their medical studies, 
take the opportunity of revisiting the wards and operating- 
theatre of their old hospital, may not improbably find methods 
of treatment revived which, in their day, were thought to have 
been exploded long since, and to have been superseded by 
many and manifest improvements. Foremost amongst the 
resurrections of the day are the methods of treatment of wounds 
and abscesses so forcibly insisted upon by Professor Lister, and 
the means of arresting hemorrhage by acupressure or torsion, 
as advocated by Sir James Simpson and Mr. Syme respectively. 
Those who have hitherto placed their faith upon the simple 
‘* water-dressing” will smile, perhaps, at the revival of those 
** greasy dressings” so vigorously denounced by Liston and 
those of his school of thought, and will be inclined to pooh- 
pooh the substitution of other methods for the hitherto satis- 
factory ligature of hemp dexterously tied by a trained assistant. 
They must bear in mind, however, that all these practices have 
one object in common—the prevention of suppuration, and 
hence the diminution of the risk of operations. 

The movement in this direction certainly dates from the in- 
vention of acupressure by Sir James Simpson, and though 
London experience has not confirmed to the full the enthusiasm 
of Professors Pirrie and Keith of Aberdeen, their efforts, by 
directing the attention of surgeons to some of the drawbacks 
to the use of the ligature have done much good. It is not 
every London hospital which possesses a surgeon of energy 
sufficient to travel to Aberdeen to investigate the practice of 
acupressure at head-quarters like Mr. Cooper Forster, of Guy’s 
Hospital; and it is to that hospital, therefore, that those who 
desire to see the operation in perfection should direct their 





Professor Lister’s views with respect to the antiseptic effects 
of carbolie acid, having been published in Tax Lancer during 





the present year, cannot fail to be well known to our readers. 
The idea of excluding atmospheric air from a wound is by no 
means a new one, and various attempts have been made from 
time to time to effect this object, notably quite recently M. 
Maisonneuve’s system of ‘‘ atmospheric suction,” or the ap- 
plication of an exhausted receiver over the extremities of 
stumps. Mr. Lister’s plan has the great advantage over this 
of simplicity and cheapness, and when once its details have 
been mastered, nothing can be easier of application. We have 
witnessed the treatment of compound fractures by this method 
in several of the London hospitals, and there is at this moment 
in University College Hospital a convalescent case of bad 
compound comminuted fracture of both bones of the leg, 
which would most certainly have been amputated but for the 
favourable opinion entertained of the carbolic acid treatment. 
In the same hospital there have been several cases of amputa- 
tion, removal of tumours, &c., which have been treated anti- 
septically with the best results. 

Torsion of arteries for the arrest of hemorrhage, though 
mentioned by Galen, was not systematically brought before 
the profession until thirty years ago, when Amussat, Thierry, 
and Velpeau simultaneously wrote upon the subject. Adopted 
by Dupuytren and Lisfranc, the method nevertheless fell 
gradually into disuse in France, and in this country it cannot 
be said to have ever established a hold. Its modern revival 
is due in great measure to Mr. Syme’s influence, and papers 
upon the subject have been recently read by Mr. Bryant and 
Professor Humphry of Cambridge. Nothing new can be said 
upon the physiology of the subject, which was fully investi- 
gated by the French surgeons ; it only remains for surgeons of 
the present day to discover whether, with the advantage of 
anesthesia, and therefore greater deliberation in the per- 
formance of operations, it is possible so securely to twist all the 
vessels of a stump as to run no needless risk of secondary 
hemorrhage ; and here the results of London hospital practice, 
so far as they have gone, are eminently satisfactory. 


NATURAL SCIENCE FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


In Tue Lancer of August 22nd, under the above heading, 
we devoted an article to the consideration of a report by a 
Sub-committee of the Convocation of the University of London 
upon the Preliminary Scientific Examination for the degree of 
M.B. of that University. We return to the subject to point 
out the effect of its recommendations, if carried out, upon 
the young men who each year enter as medical students at our 
several hospitals. The first recommendation, ‘‘that the Pre- 
liminary Scientific Examination should be passed before the 
undergraduate enters upon his first winter session at a medical 
school,” implies either an amount of tuition in the Natural 
Sciences at our ordinary schools and colleges which is not at 
present to be met with, or some special training for the ex- 
amination in a medical school prior to the first winter of the 
student's career. It is this last which is evidently aimed at, 
for the committee goes on to show that a first summer's course 
at a medical school is the best preparation for the Preliminary 
Scientific Examination, which, it is also recommended, should 
not be held till August, so as to leave the entire summer ses- 
sion at the student’s disposal. This would necessitate a revo- 
lution in the present habits and customs of medical students, 
who are accustomed to look upon the Ist of October as their 
professional birthday, and who long to plunge at once in medias 
res as regards hospital practice. 

Were this scheme generally adopted there would certainly 
be some great advantages over the present system for those 
(and we hope their number is annually increasing) who propose 
to take the degree of the University of London. Unfortunately 
it too often happens that young men enter at a medical school 
without having been informed of the requirements of the Uni- 
versity, and thus find themselves thrown back, as it were, at 
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the very commencement of their studies, having either to give 
up all idea of University honours, or devote time which should 
be spent in purely medical studies in first working up classics 
and mathematics for the Matriculation, and afterwards natural 
and mechanical philosophy, &c., for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination. If these lines should come before a youth of 
seventeen who is proposing to enter at a medical school in the 
course of the present week, and who has as yet no knowledge 
of the University of London, we would strongly advise him to 
pause, and inquire whether it would not be for his future ad- 
vantage to postpone his strictly medical studies for a few 
months, and devote his energies to passing the Matriculation 
Examination in January, with the view of entering in the 
summer for lectures on botany, &c. 

In conclusion, we venture to call the attention of the autho- 
rities of the University to the fact, that supposing the recom- 
mendations of the Sub-committee to be carried into effect, 
the candidates at the Preliminary Scientific Examination will 
be, for the most part, youths of seventeen, whose ambition it 
is to become practitioners of medicine, and not mathematicians 
or philosophers. To continue, therefore, to ask questions such 
as may be suited for candidates for the B.Sc. will be manifestly 
unfair, and the separation of the two examinations is, there- 
fore, essential. We observe that the Sub-committee does not 
scruple to animadvert upon the “‘ stiffness” of last year’s papers, 
and we cordially re-echo the sentiment expressed in the follow- 
ing sentence :—‘‘ It may be also remarked that the examiners 
in mechanical and natural philosophy seem not to have been 
sufficiently alive to the great difficulty which the majority of 
young students experience in making practical applications of 
their knowledge, especially while they are writing answers to 
s, and are limited as to time.” 
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THE EDINBURGH AND ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITIES 
CONSTITUENCY. 

As this constituency is now wellnigh formed, and all present 
possibility of adding to its strength will cease four days hence, 
we take an early opportunity of laying before our readers some 
statistical information in connexion therewith. It seems pro- 
bable from the appearance of the registers that this consti- 
tuency will consist of about 4500 electors, 3500 of which 
number will belong to Edinburgh, and 1000 to St. Andrews 
University. An analysis of these figures shows that, up to 
the present time, the medical constituency already enrolled 
consists of about 1600 electors; of which 1100 are on the 
Edinburgh and 500 on the St. Andrews registry. It is a 
noteworthy fact that, of 1110 graduates of St. Andrews re- 
sident in the United Kingdom, 500 only have as yet claimed 
electoral privileges ; whereas, of 1600 medical members of the 
Edinburgh University, 1100 are already enrolled. And here 
we may pause to consider briefly the relative positions of the 
four candidates, because some curious facts may be gleaned 
out of the above figures. From statistics published as adver- 
tisements in Tue Lancer six weeks ago, we find that Mr. 
Swinton had, at that time, a list of 300 supporters, and that 
Dr. Playfair had on his committee a total of 700 medical 
men. We may assume that, in the interval, each of the above 
candidates has increased his list of medical supporters by 100 ; 
and thus we find that 1200 medical votes are divided between 
these two gentlemen, leaving a residue of 400 votes either un- 
pledged or promised to Dr. Richardson or Dr. Prosser James. 
These statistics are all-sufficient to show how utterly hopeless 
is the position of the medical candidates ; and it must be re- 
membered that they have not only failed to obtain the support 
of members of their own profession, but that a non-medical 
constituency exists of nearly 3000 persons, very few of whom 
are at all likely to vote for a médical candidate. 

We have read with infinite amusement certain mythical 
effusions that have recently appeared in Scotch journals, to 
the effect that Dr. Richardson intends to retire, and to hand 





over his pledges to Mr. Swinton, in order to strengthen the 
hands of the latter candidate against Professor Playtair. There 
are two reasons which make patent the superlative absurdity 
of such a statement. University electors are a body of inde- 
pendent and educated men, and cannot be turned over from 
one candidate to another in this eminently commercial manner. 
The report above quoted is an insult to the good sense of 
Dr. Richardson, who, inasmuch as he came forward on purely 
scientific grounds, would, on retiring, naturally afford aid to 
the scientific rather than the legal candidate. 

In urging for the last time the importance of registration, 
we would call the attention of our readers to a letter addressed 
to Dr. Rogers by Professor Playfair on the subject of Poor-law 
Medical Reform. The letter, which appears in another column, 
shows unmistakably that the writer is willing and anxious to 
aid the cause of the Poor-law medical officers; and this indi- 
cation should of itself induce those who are not yet enrolled 
to register immediately, and so help to secure the return of a 
representative likely to do good work in the cause of sanitary 
science. 


“MEDICAL CHEMISTS.” 

A NOVEL and grave view of the evils arising from that ten- 
dency to dabble in physic which is too commonly practised 
among chemists and druggists, is suggested by Dr. Edmund J. 
Syson, the medical officer for Salford, in a recent report on the 
health of that locality. The mortality returns there have 
lately shown much frequency of deaths from diarrhea, this 
disease not being present in an epidemic or endemic form 
among the population. On acareful examination of the returns 
Dr. Syson finds that the deaths from the malady were limited 
to children of five years of age and under, the majority of the 
victims beiug under one year of age. A further examination 
showed that the greater number of those deaths were certified 
for by druggists, on forms supplied to the druggists by the 
local registrars. It would seem also that the designation 
** medical chemist ” is not an uncommon addition to the sig- 
nature of the certifying druggist. Dr. Syson, reflecting upon 
the fact that diarrhoea is often not a disease itself, but a symp- 
tom of other diseases, and that it is especially a complication 
of typhoid fever; also that of necessity the so-called 
‘*medical chemist” must treat the symptom itself, ignorant of 
its cause, suggests that to this counter-practice of druggists 
much of the mortality among young children may be assigned. 


THE BIRMINGHAM GENERAL DISPENSARY. 


Our readers must often have wondered how the contest of 
the medical officers of the Birmingham General Dispensary 
terminated. These gentlemen were the efficient officers of a 
very wealthy institution, and thought themselves entitled, in 
consideration of its wealth, and the nature of their services, to 
receive honoraria, The Committee of the Dispensary could 
not see this, and the general body of governors approved 
the determination of the committee not to grant honoraria 
to the members of the medical staff. Upon this the staff in a 
body resigned, and, so far as we can learn the facts—and our 
information is reliable,—resolved among themselves that no 
member of the staff should accept any overture from the com- 
mittee without previous conference with his colleagues. Apart 
from a specific understanding to this effect, there can be but 
one opinion as to the moral obligation of any member to com- 
municate with the body with which he had acted in vindica- 
tion of a principle, before accepting an office which arose out 
of the action of that body, if not out of a determination to set 
the body at defiance, This is most obvious, The committee re- 
modelled the whole medical officership. They resolved, rather 
than give their honorary and long-tried officers an honorarium, 
to give good salaries to additional resident medical officers, 
and to work the institution with such officers, with the help 
of an occasional consultation. For this consultation they de- 
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termined to pay as in private practice. And they offered the 
post of consulting physician to their senior physician, Dr. 
Anthony. Dr. Anthony accepted the office, and suggested 
that instead of paying him in separate fees, they should give 
him a hundred guineas a year. He did this without any con- 
ference with his late colleagues. We exceedingly regret that 
Dr. Anthony acted thus. His colleagues would probably 
not have objected to his acceptance of the proposal made 
to him, though they had good right to feel aggrieved by the 
determination of the committee to do anything rather than 
treat generously their honorary officers. But Dr. Anthony 
would have only acted with due respect to his late colleagues 
and to himself in conferring with them. The committee be- 
haved with still less respect to the eurgical portion of the staff 
than to the medical, for in choosing a consulting surgeon they 
passed over the three late surgeons of the institution, two of 
whom had served the dispensary for fifteen years. The least 
the committee could have done was to pay its honorary staff 
the compliment of offering the senior surgeon the duty corre- 
sponding to that which had been offered to the senior phy- 
sician. And if the senior physician had made the whole matter 
one of consultation with his late colleagues, this point would 
doubtless have been pressed upon him, and reasonably so. 
How discreditable it is that we cannot act together. The ex- 
honorary staff of the Birmingham Dispensary may well feel 
discouraged that after so long a period of honorary service it 
has been so lightly esteemed. But its greater regret must be 
that a colleague in the contest should have acted separately 
from them. 


SHOEING HORSES. 


We have recently read Captain Cockerell’s Report, issued 
by the War Office, on a new system of shoeing horses intro- 
duced by Monsieur Charlier, of Paris. As doctors are usually 


very fond of horses, and may be supposed to have their own 
opinions, we venture to give ours. No doubt many objections 
to the old system can be urged. The process adopted by far- 
riers of cutting away the strong and constantly renewed horn 
on the svle of the foot appears to be physiologically incorrect. 
The shoes are almost always too heavy, are often badly placed, 
and contain too many nails. It has often occurred to us that 
some plan should be devised for fixing the shoe in such a way 
that it could be readily removed or replaced. Farriers will no 
doubt ridicule the idea of taking off a horse’s shoes, like those 
of a man, when he goes to bed ; but however novel the idea 
may be, it is, we are convinced, anything but ridiculous in 
principle. Let it be granted that nature has constructed the 
feet of the horse on a plan very different from those of his 
rider ; but no one, unless he were intoxicated or mad, would 
voluntarily think of sleeping in his boots. A dead weight of 
iron, through which the foot sustains a series of incessantly 
repeated concussions during the day, can have no other effect 
than that of causing an unnecessary expenditure of force with 
a commensurate amount of fatigue; and the comfort of the 
animal, as well as the requisite growth and development of the 
foot, which have to take place during periods of rest, cannot 
be properly accomplished when heavy iron shoes are constantly 
maintained upon it. 

We nevertheless do not see any plan of doing away with 
nails to fix the shoe to the foot; but if they must be employed, 
they need not be misused as they generally are. Horse-shoeing 
may be best compared with man-shoeing. Man and beast both 
suffer ; but the former has made an advance lately, in conse- 
quence of his being able to express his feelings pretty loudly 
to his shoemaker, and insist on being properly and comfortably 
fitted. 

We have considered M. Charlier’s theory from the time it 
was first promulgated, and we confess we are not convinced 
that its great superiority is such as to demand its adoption. 
If the ordinary horse-shoe be studied in connexion with the 





foot of the animal it is intended to fit, the shoe will commonly 
be found to be wrong in the following particulars :—It is made 
too narrow at the fore part, and too wide at the back. It is 
fixed with eight nails, extending all round, and confining the 
heel ; while the tender parts of the foot are left exposed and 
fitted to catch every sharp stone. The shoe ought to be 
rounder than that made by farriers, and secured by five, 
or at most six, nails round the toe. Good fitting does more 
to hold the shoe on than the nails; but this gives the smith 
more trouble, and he finds it easier and cheaper to drive in 
a lot of nails all round, and does so. M. Charlier is right, 
we think, in deprecating the cutting away the frog, and this 
need not be done with ordinary shoes more than with his ; 
but cutting and trimming makes the foot look neat, and there- 
fore grooms and smiths like it. It is very probable that the 
best, easiest, and safest form of shoe would be something be- 
tween the Turkish round plate with a hole in its centre and 
ours, because what the horse misses in the ordinary shoe is a 
support for the heel, on which the weight of his body rests, 
and the elasticity of his action depends. This class of shoe, 
called a bar-shoe, clumsily made however, is frequently used 
with horses when they have weak heels or corns, and it is 
found that they can work well in such a shoe when they can- 
not in one of the common form. There is, however, a strong 
feeling against it, because it is customary to suppose that a 
horse is unsound which wears shoes of this description. 


THE MAURITIUS. 

Apropos of our remarks last week in reference to the effect 
of clearing away forest trees on the rainfall in the Mauritius, 
we may call attention to a paragraph which appeared in 
The Times. In Western Nebraska and Kansas the quantity 
of rain is reported to have doubled since the early settlement 
in those regions, owing to the planting of trees and the open- 
ing up of the soil so as to absorb moisture, Colorado and 
California, States generally utterly dry for eight summer 
months, have this year begun to have heavy rains from similar 
causes, On the other hand, Ohio and northern New York are 
echoing the complaints of the French Agricultural Report, 
that the felling of forests is the ruin of rivers. 

We might add Mauritius to the list of places where man has 
acted in total disregard of these natural laws, with the result 
that during 1865, the year preceding the attack of fever, the 
rainfall was exceptionally small, and has since continued to 
be relatively less than during former years. 


THE WOUNDS PRODUCED BY THE CHASSEPOT 
BULLET. 

PaRAGRAPHS have from time to time been making their 
appearance in the public journals as to the effects of the 
Chassepot bullet and the enormously disproportionate size of 
the exit as compared with that of the entrance wound. Our 
readers will no doubt remember that these statements were 
based upon experiments made with this weapon at the camp 
at Lyons on the bodies of dead horses. We have been favoured 
by Dr. Gason, of Rome, with information as to the effects 
produced by this bullet at Mentana in November last, which 
cannot fail to prove highly interesting at the present time ; 
and Dr, Gason’s observations are the more valuable on account 
of their being based on the personal experience of a skilled 
professional observer. 

It would appear from the reports from the camp at Lyons 
that the bodies of dead animals were used for the experiments, 
and it was even alleged by some that those of dead men had 
been similarly employed ; if so, it is a practice which we are 
told is not altogether unknown in French history. Be this as 
it may, the wounds on the dead bodies of men or animals are 
not, for several physiological reasons, identical with those in- 
flicted on living subjects ; and the difference in their appear- 
ance was remarked by Dr. Gason after the battle of Mentana. 
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The projectiles used by both combatants in that engagement 
were principally the round ball, two sizes of the Minié, and 
the Chassepot ball. The lightness of the Chassepot firelock 
and its doading at the breech caused a far greater proportion 
of wounds in the upper part of the body than was the case in 
those wounded by balls from the muzzle loaders. The entrance 
made by the Chassepot ball was very small; the exit not much 
larger. We have the authority of Dr, Gason for positively 
asserting that among the cases brought into the hospitals in 
Rome there was not one where the wound produced by the 
Chassepot bullet bore any proportion to that mentioned in the 
report from the camp at Lyons—that ‘‘ the exit was as large as 
a person’s two fists.” There was much less effusion of blood 
beneath the skin than in wounds by the round ball or Minié, 
The long bones were more frequently split. The immediate 
effects of the Chassepot were more fatal ; but the ulterior effects 
less severe and fatal in wounds produced by the Chassepot 
than in those of the round ball or Minié. To no other cause, 
says Dr. Gason, can he attribute the greater fatality and more 
numerous amputations that occurred in the Military Hospital 
at Rome among the Papal troops than among the Garibaldians, 
The former were naturally supplied with the better accom- 
modation, and had as good medical attendance as it was pos- 
sible; whereas the Garibaldians were lodged in a much in- 
ferior building, and were overcrowded, and the attendance was 
supplied by surgeons not accustomed to gunshot wounds. This 
was occasioned by the exceptional state of affairs, and the 
authorities not being prepared for so severe an engagement. 
The expense was borne by the Civil Hospital of Santo Spirito, 
with the exception of a comparatively small hospital, where 
the expenses were met by private subscriptions. Both parties 
might have been lodged in a more healthy situation than in 
Rome—close to the field of battle. The external hemorrhage 
was greater in wounds produced by the Chassepot ball than by 
any other form of projectile; and in those places where the 
Italians fell when struck by it there were large pools of blood. 
The Chassepot bullet is one inch long, blunt pointed ; its hase, 
the broadest part in circumference, is half an inch in its dia- 
meter. Its weight is six drachms and a half. 


THE TREATMENT OF CIVILIANS IN MILITARY 
HOSPITALS. 

Tue publicity given by the press to some recent occurrences 
has not been without effect. We have learned with much 
pleasure that the War Office authorities have given a little 
more latitude to the governors of military hospitals as to the 
admission of persons suffering from accidents and other urgent 
cases. If an individual has the misfortune to fall down and 
break his leg, or get shot, near a military hospital, his life need 
no longer be placed in jeopardy by his being conveyed to a civil 
hospital at a distance; but he may, under these exceptional 
circumstances, be admitted into the military institution. The 
expense which the Government may incur in the matter will 
be insignificant, and its servants will no longer be compelled 
to disregard the laws of humanity. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


At the forthcoming Social Science Congress at Birmingham 
the proceedings of the Health Section promise to be of much 
interest, not only on account of the special questions to be dis- 
cussed, but also from the character of the other communica- 
tions., The section will open on Thursday (Oct, 1st), and that 
day, Friday, and the following Monday will be reserved for 
the special questions. The discussion on ‘‘ Hospital Adminis- 
tration” will be opened by Mr. Matthews ; and Dr. Percy Leslie, 
Dr. Horace Dobell, and Miss Garrett, L.S.A., will also read 
papers.. ‘‘ The Functions of Medical Officers of Health” will 
be treated by Dr. Liddle (Whitechapel), and Mr. Hayward 
(Oldbury); and the third question, ‘‘ On the Relation of the 





Water-Supply to the Health of Large Towns,” will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Alfred Hill; and Dr. Stevenson Macadam (Edin- 
burgh), Professor Mapother (Dublin), and Professor Gairdner 
(Glasgow), are also expected to speak on this question. Among 
the papers to be read on the Saturday and Tuesday of the 
meeting we notice the following :—Dr. Monckton, ‘* On Cottage 
Hospitals ;” Mr. Furneaux Jordan, ‘‘On the Extension of the 
Contagious Diseases Prevention Act ;” Mr. George Hurst, 
**On the Sanitary Condition of Country Villages ;” Mr. Plant, 
**On the Mortality of Birmingham ;” Mr. Brooke Smith, ‘On 
the Sewage Question ;” and Dr. Pringle ‘‘ On Stamping-out 
Small-pox.” The President’s address in the Health Section 
will be delivered on Monday morning, Oct. 5th. In the Eco- 
nomy and Trade Department we notice that Dr. Stallard will 
take up the important question of ‘‘ Out-door Relief ;” and the 
“Employment of Girls in Factories” will be treated by Dr. 
Jordan, Mrs. Oldham, and Miss Merryweather. 


SOLDIERS’ WIVES. 


We think the step taken by Dr. Sinclair, of Dublin, a very 
judicious and useful one. He has been making arrangements 
for the practical instruction in midwifery of thirteen of the 
soldiers’ wives belonging to the garrison of Dublin at Sir 
Patrick Dun’s Hospital. The provision made by the authori- 
ties for the succour and treatment of soldiers’ wives is 
comparatively small, and the establishment of a system of 
regimental midwives is a measure which we strongly advo- 
cated on a recent occasion. Every regiment ought to have 
attached to it at least one well-instructed midwife. Dr. Sin- 
clair deserves much credit for having taken the subject in 
hand. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


WE are glad to find that our anticipations as to rewards to 
be conferred upon members of the Indian medical service for 
the Abyssinian campaign have, to some extent, been fulfilled 
by the announcement in last Tuesday’s Gazette, that Surgeon 
John Lumsdaine, of the Bombay army, has been promoted to 
the rank of surgeon-major. It is to be feared, however, that 
this is the only announcement of the kind forthcoming; and 
we cannot compliment the Indian authorities upon their good 
taste in coupling with the representative of Indian surgery the 
name of the veterinary surgeon (no doubt a most worthy and 
deserving officer), who has also received his promotion, as will 
be seen in the following official advertisement :— 

** Her Maj has been graciously pleased to command that 
Surgeon John Lumsdaine, Bombay army, and Ist-class Vete- 
rinary-Surgeon William Lamb, Mod stat army, be promoted to 
the ranks of surgeon-major and staff veterinarf-surgeon re- 
spectively, from Aug, 15th, 1868, in consideration of their 
valuable services with the Abyssinian expeditionary force.” 


TYPHUS OF THE PERCH. 


Unper the designation ‘‘typhus,”’ Drs. F. A. Forel and G, 
du Plessis, of Geneva, describe a very deadly epizootic, which 
prevailed among perch in the Lake of Geneva in 1867, and 
which recurred among the same class of fishes inhabiting one 
of the tributary streams of the lake in the course of the present 
year. The term ‘‘ typhus” would seem to have been applied to 
the malady by those gentlemen because they found in the blood 
of the sick and dead fishes microzoid parasites, vibrions and 
bacteria, similar, they believe, to the microzoid bodies found in 
the blood of human typhus patients. The epizootic broke out 
among the perches in the Lake of Geneva in May, 1867, and 
continued throughout that and the subsequent year; and the 
dead were to be numbered by hundreds of thousands. The 
disease was as fatal in May, 1868, among the young perches 
in a stream (Ruz des Ouates) which flows into the lake about 
a league below Orbe. The authors describe tlie epizootic as 
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having a stage of invasion, persistence, and decline or agony. 
But this systematic arrangement is rather a matter of inference 
than observation. When the disease is developed, the fish is 
stupid and indifferent, lying at rest among the vegetation in 
the shallows, and it may be seized with the hands. The 
authors describe this state as one of ‘‘adynamia and coma,” 
and remark that no convulsive moments were observed. In 
many cases ‘‘a yellowish, bilious diarrhea” was noticed ; 
in others, sanguine injection, often strongly marked, of the 
nostrils, lips, and base of the fins; occasionally even slight 
hemorrhage at the points of extreme injection. Whitish 
spots, also, were frequently seen scattered over the surface 
of the body, irregular in form, and caused by a raising of the 
epidermis. Gangrenous spots also occurred at the base of the 
fins, and the tail was covered by a white fungus. The un- 
affected portions of the surface retained, nevertheless, the 
normal brilliancy of colouring. Post-mortem examination 
showed congestion of the brain, the intestinal canal below the 
choledic duct distended with a yellowish liquid which swarmed 
with bacteria and vibrions, and in some instances, in which the 
muscles of the abd were stained of a yellow colour, bac- 
teria were found abundantly between the primitive fibres. 
For the rest, the chief changes were discovered in the blood. 
These consisted in a general alteration, dissolution, and an 
absence of clot ; changes in form of the globules in different de- 
grees, and the presence in the serum of bacteria and vibrions, 





PROFESSORS VIRCHOW AND ROBIN. 


Tuxse two great rivals in histology had until now contented 
themselves with calmly and scientifically propagating their 
doctrines in their respective countries. But the German pro- 
fessor, stung to the quick by an irritating attack by M. Robin 
in a lecture delivered at the Faculty of Paris, has now openly 
declared war against the French histologist, and boldly carried 
the scene of action into his adversary’s own camp. In a 
series of articles published in the Gazelte Hebdomadaire, under 
the telling title of ‘‘ Plaidoyer pro domo sua,” M. Virchow 
defends his opinions with considerable warmth, and calls upon 
M. Robin to do battle. Doubtless M. Robin will not be slow 
in accepting the challenge, and it will be interesting to watch 
the contest between the two celebrated representatives of the 
French and German schools of histology. 


REDUCTION OF VACCINATORS IN ISLINGTON. 


Tue number of public vaccinators in Islington has been re- 
duced from eight to four, in order, it is said, to secure more 
eflicient results. The committee appointed to effect this reduc- 
tion has recommended the dismissal of two vaccinators who 
have seen twenty years each of Poor-law service, have respec- 
tively vaccinated upwards of 10,000 cases, who have therefore 
had great experience in vaccination, and have lately given 
important assistance in introducing, in co-operation with Dr. 
Ballard, a fresh supply of lymph from the cow. We think 
that if the number of public vaccinators must be reduced, 
great consideration should be given to the claims of the older 
officers. The salaries of these officers we know to be so in- 
adequate that their only chance of making anything out of 
their appointments is through the extras, of which vaccination 
is the most advantageous. To deprive them, therefore, sud- 
denly, of this duty seems to us a great hardship, and is a course 
to which we hope the Poor-law Board will not consent. 


MEDICAL ACCOUNTS AND THE STIRLING POLICE 
COMMISSION. 

A very unseemly and disrespectful conversation transpired 
in the Stirling Police Commission lately, on the charges of 
Drs. Beath and Moodie, for analysing the water of the public 
wells of Stirling. These gentlemen charged respectively 





eight guineas—not a very exorbitant sum for an analysis which 
bore upon the health of 10,000 people. We are no advocates, 
generally speaking, for medical men in the thick of practice 
undertaking chemical analyses; but if they do undertake 
them, they must be paid worthily. Dean of Guild Low cha- 
racterised the charge as “‘a job.” Mr. Turnbull suggested 
‘that in future the Commissioners in employing medical men 
should take in estimates of the work to be done.” He saw no 
reason why they ‘‘ should be treated otherwise than as trades- 
men.” These speeches entirely explain the value of Dean of 
Guild Low's and Mr. Turnbull's expressions on this subject. 
They are evidently men who value skill and science as they 
would value chairs or chops. We would recommend Mr. 
Turnbull the next time he is personally in need of medical 
services to try the ‘‘estimates” principle, and see how it 
answers. When he has done this, and taken the lowest tender, 
he may have some wiser and more respectful appreciation of 
the value of skilled opinion. 


ANIMAL VACCINATION IN BELGIUM. 

Tuts kind of vaccination, known as the Neapolitan, and in- 
troduced into France by M. Lanoix, has just received the 
sanction of the Belgian Government. By a royal decree, an 
animal vaccine establishment is to be founded, the appointed 
director being M. Warlomont, who cordially took up the 
method after M. Lanoix’s labours at Paris. In that capital 
animal vaccination found some opponents, and has not made 
such rapid progress as was at first anticipated, in spite of 
the very efficient support of Dr. Depaul, the head of the 
Vaccination Office of the Academy of Medicine of Paris, The 
matter hinges upon two questions,—Is animal vaccination as 
effectual as the same operation performed with lymph conveyed 
from one human being to another? Is it true or is it not 
true, that syphilis may be inoculated with the lymph used in 
the last-mentioned manner? Independently of any other con- 
sideration, it would be a great boon, especially in case of an 
epidemic of small-pox, to have an abundance of healthy 
lymph ready at hand. Nay, in localities where numerous re- 
vaccinations were required, heifers might be largely inoculated, 
and an unlimited supply of lymph be at the command of pro- 
fessional men. Nor is it necessary, where animal vaccination 
is practised, to give up other modes of vaccinating : the popu- 
lation is large enough to support both methods. The ques- 
tion rests mainly with the medical advisers of the Privy 
Council. 


THE DRAINAGE OF BRIGHTON. 


A CORRESPONDENT has written us his opinion that in the 
Report on the Drainage of Brighton our Commissioner bas not 
sufficiently dwelt upon the nuisance on the shingle near the 
Pier entrance. He states that ‘‘ the disgusting smell on these 
hot days, with southerly winds, is universally complained of. 
People who go down in ignorance to this point to view the sea 
and enjoy its ‘fresh breezes,’ often return with diarrhea and 


sickness.” Such a nuisance as is here described should not 
be allowed to exist in the aristocratic and wealthy town of 
Brighton. stl S 

THE ensuing winter session of the Metropolitan Schools of 
Medicine will be inaugurated, on the Ist prox., by an unusual 
number of prandial ceremonies. The annual dinner of old 
Bartholomew men will take place at Willis’s Rooms, under 
the presidency of Dr. F. J, Farre. The Middlesex men will 
feast at St. James's Hall. The staff and old students of St. 
Mary’s will eat their first annual dinner at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern ; and the Grosvenor Hotel will be patronised by those 
of St. George’s who choose to celebrate in this way the opening 
of the new buildings attached to that school. The staif of the 
Liverpool School will also dine together on the same day at 
the Adelphi Hotel. 
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Tue medical officer of the Bodmin Union, Mr. Mudge, 
having applied for an increase of his salary, the Poor-law 
Board recommended that it should be conceded. The guard- 
ians have, however, refused to grant it. Mr. Mudge has 
therefore resigned his office, and the guardians have hitherto, 
we are glad to find, been unsuccessful in securing a successor 
to the vacant post. A right feeling and action on the part of 
the members of the profession should enable Mr. Mudge to 
obtain the fair remuneration to which his services entitle him, 
and ‘‘to improve the occasion” by showing that the profession 
is becoming thoroughly united in the matter of a Poor-law 
reform, and determined to enforce its just claims. 


Some changes have been effected in the clinical department 
of the Faculty of Paris, through the death of Jarjavay. Prof. 
Richet has abandoned the clinical chair at La Pitis for that of 
La Clinique, and M. Broca, Professor of Surgical Pathology, 
takes M. Richet’s succession at La Pitié. The chair of 
Surgical Pathology thus becomes vacant at the Faculty. 


The Times states that the War Department stores at present 
lodged in the Tower of London are about to be removed to her 
Majesty’s dockyard at Deptford. This arrangement cannot 
fail to afford the opportunity of effecting extensive improve- 
ments in the barracks, and of removing several of the evils 
complained of in our Report. 


Dr. Greson, medical officer of the St. Pancras Workhouse 
Infirmary, has addressed a letter to the guardians, which con- 
veys a serious charge against private practitioners, who, it is 
alleged, are in the habit of sending people to the insane wards 
of the workhouse who are in good circumstances, and who 
ought therefore to be sent to an asylum. As no definite in- 
stances are mentioned, it is of course impossible to determine 
how far the charge is capable of being met. The principle, 
however, advocated by Dr. Gibson is a right one: none but 
paupers have any business in workhouses. 


In Tue Lancer of Aug. 8th, we called attention to the 
filthy state of the river Witham, at Lincoln, and to the un- 
healtiiness of the city itself. We are sorry to observe in the 
Lincolnshire Chronicle statements showing that no improve- 
ment has taken place in either of those respects. It is said 
that people are afraid to visit the city owing to the great 
amount of sickness that has prevailed during the whole of the 
summer, and that the river emits a stench almost unbearable. 


Le Courrier Médical announces that, in consequence of the 
numerous victims of homceopathic treatment, the Emperor of 
Russia has issued an ukase which prohibits the practice of 
homeopathy in any part of the Russian Empire, under pain of 
a fine of 500 roubles and two years’ transportation to Siberia. 


His Grace the Duke of Marlborough has handed to the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, a donation of 100 guineas, being 
the proceeds of fees received from visitors to Blenheim Palace 
and gardens, 


A PENALTY of 20s. and costs has been inflicted on a person 
living at Peckham for neglecting to have his child vaccinated 
within three months after birth.—At Swindon (Wilts), the 
guardians have prosecuted a fativer for having failed to bring 
his child for inspection by the vaccinator a week after the 
operation had been performed. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales are expected in Glasgow 
on the 8th of October, the Prince proposing to laying the 
foundation stone of the new College buildings now in course 
of erection. 





Mr. Stoman, M.R.C.S., of Farnham, has directed the 
attention of the Local Board to the defective drainage of the 
town, and the consequent prevalence of disease. Having 
ascertained that the opinion of Mr. Bateman was adverse to 
the applicability of the water-system to Farnham, Mr. Sloman 
suggested that the dry-earth system should be tried by each 
member of the board on his own premises, so as to pave the 
way for its general adoption. 

We learn that Dr. Slight, of Brewer-street, Regent-street, 
and Dr. Rogers, of Dean-street, were unanimously appointed 
public vaccinators, the former to the western, the latter to the 
eastern, division of the new Westminster Union, St. James's. 

WE regret to announce the death of Professor Monneret, at 
the age of fifty-eight, and hope to give some particulars of his 
life in a future number. 





THE CALENDAR OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 


Tue annual publication of the Calendar of the College of 
Surgeons having just taken place, we lay before our readers 
an abstract of the facts of interest the volume presents. The 
lists of Councillors, &c., have of course been amended in ac- 
cordance with the elections of the past year, but Mr. South's 
resignation having taken place since the annual meeting of the 
Council on July 9th, that gentleman’s name still appears 
among the existing Court of Examiners. For the first time, 
the Hunterian Professorship of Surgery and Pathology is 
separated from the Arris and Gale Lectureship, Mr. Le Gros 
Clark being the occupant of the first chair, and Mr. Hulke of 
the second ; Mr. Huxley remains Hunterian Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology. 

In the bye-laws relating to ad ewndem admissions to the 
fellowship and membership of Fellows or Members of the 
Scotch and Irish Colleges, it is now enacted that they shall 
not be admissible ‘‘ unless the Council of this College shall be 
satisfied that the respective courses of professional study for 
such Fellowship, Membership, or Licence, required by the said 
colleges or faculty to which such Fellow, Member, or Licentiate 
shall belong, shall be equal to the respective courses of profes- 
sional study required for the Fellowship and Membership of 
this College.” This law will prevent Fellows by election else- 
where claiming to be admitted to the rights of Fellows by ex- 
amination, and is a very salutary regulation. 

During the last collegiate year there have been 25 new 
Fellows by examination, and 13 by election. Three hundred 
and forty candidates for the mem ip passed, out of 398 
who presented themselves, one gentleman having been ind 
in the luxury of a ‘‘special court” in August, 1867. 
Midwifery Board sat four times, passing 32 candidates, refer- 
ing 6 to a written examination, and plucking 7, The Dental 
joey met but once, and then examined passed 4 candi- 

ates. 

During the past year the deaths of 25 Fellows are recorded, 
the oldest in seniority of membership having been Mr. Titus 
Berry (1804), and the youngest Mr. George Ferguson (1857). 
The College authorities report the deaths of 128 members in 
the same period, but the compilers of the list do not even take 
the trouble to read the obituaries in Tue Lancet, or th 
would have learnt that the names of Surgeon-Major Hug 
Crawford Walshe and Mr. John Ley ry a of Blackburn, 
should have been removed from the list of living members, and 
added here; they might also have discovered the late Mr. 
Frederick Powell onged to the 2nd Batt. lst Royals, and 
not to the troop-ship Zuphrates, on which he died. 

Having in our impression of July 4th given an analysis of 
the Curator’s rt of the Hunterian Museum, we need not 
refer to the subject again here. 

The College accounts, from Midsummer, 1867, to Mid- 
summer, 1868, show the gross receipts to have been £11,744, 
against £12,409 last year; and disbursements £11,557, 
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against £11,511 in the former period, The difference in the 
receipts is, er, more apparent than real, since last year’s 
accounts included a sale of stock to the amountof £868. The 
fees received for the preliminary examinations have increased 
by two hundred and fifty pounds, but those for the diploma 

membership have fallen off a hundred pounds, which Fara 
balanced by an increase of the Fellowship fees. The Fellow- 
te ion yielded £136, whilst the fees for both the 
Midwifery and Dental diplomas have decreased. 

The payments to the Council amount to £269—a slight in- 
crease on last year—and to the Court of Examiners £3159, 
against £3306 year. The ‘College nin, age ” is the 
only department with an increased expenditure, viz., £2598 
against £2403 last year, the gross sum being divisible into ex- 

of the College £1283, and salaries and wages £1314. 

h items, and particularly the former, are capable of reduc- 
tion, and as a first step in that direction we would a 
more detailed account of expenditure under the separate heads 
of coals, postage, &c. It is only fair to mention that the 
household accounts on this occasion include a bust of Sir Wil- 
liam Lawrence, for which no price is given! The Museum de- 
partment is debited with £436 for expenses, and £1381 for 
salaries, and the Library with £317 for books, and £300 for 


The Calendar itself as a book requires a few words, since its 
form is slightly altered, and its price reduced from half-a-crown 
to one shilling. As last year the Calendar cost eighty-five 
pounds, and yielded only six, it was time some experiment 
should be tried by which it might be rendered more remune- 
rative. It is for the future to be obtainable within the sacred 
precincts of the College. 





Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 
PARACENTESIS CRURIS. 
To the Editor of Tas Lancer. 
Srr,—In 1861 you inserted in your periodical a description 
of a method of relieving anasarca by deep puncture, which I 
ventured to submit to your notice as both novel and success- 


ful. A case of the kind has recently been attended with a | 


result so unexpected and remarkable that it appears to me very 
desirable that it should be made known to the profession. 

For reasons which need not be given, the report must be 
brief and confined to the fact about to be described, the more 
so as in other respects there was nothing unusual to be men- 
tioned. 

The patient, a lady aged about forty-five, was suffering from 
general anasarca, pee by disease a the heart. The legs 
— eae swollen, — to we an extent that a ierge 

patch appeared on each, plainly preparatory to their 
bursting. Any other than a rabood pasha in bed had long 
been impossible, and nothing need be said as to shortness of 
breathing, &c.; the enlargement extended up to the loins and 
over the abdomen, and, in short, all the attendant circum- 
stances were such as are usually present in these cases, 

The operation was at once determined upon; but as the 
patient (simple as it is) felt the greatest alarm on its being 
posed, my worthy coadjutor suggested that it should be done 
at first in one leg only ; and as it seemed clear enough that 
when the water was let off from the right leg, and from all 
parts as far as the groin of the left, the unwieldy and irksome 
state of this latter limb would manifestly remove any reluc- 
tance to its being repeated, the puncture was accordingly 
made in the right foot. 

On our visit the following day, besides the reduced size of 
the right leg, and the improvement in the breathing, we were 
pleasingly told that ‘‘the other thigh was a good deal softer.” 

is we then attributed to fancy; but, to our surprise, at our 
t in both had actually diminished 
in nearly the same The relief, in truth, was in a few 
days almost as comp as if both legs had been o 
upon, and at the same time. The patient was able to lie down, 


next visit the en! 


and to move from room to room with ease, and even to go up 
“Tas cor aen the fact of the 

only surprising point in this case is the fact water 
having ascend eat ey os 


and made its way out at the other 





foot. By the ordinary law of gravitation this could not take 
place. ld it have been effected on the principle of the 
syphon? At all events, it seems that this accidental i 
suggests an improvement, and no unimportant one, of opera- 
ting on one leg only. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Spring-gardens, Aug. 1863. Craries Wirt. 





THE NEW VACCINATION ACT. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Srr,—For the information of those of your readers who are 
medical officers to union workhouses, and whose contracts 
(which include vaccination) bear date previous to January Ist, 
1868, I forward the answer I have received to my application 
to the Poor-law Board, inquiring if, under the jo A I am 
entitled to the payment of 1s. 6d. per case for successful vac- 
cination in the union workhouse. 

l am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Hitchin, Sept. 21st, 1863, Oswatp Foster. 
ANSWER. 
Poor-law Board, Whitehall, Sept. 11th, 1863. 

Srr,—I am directed by the Poor-law Board to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 30th ult., and, as regards your 
inquiry, to state that unless the guardians of the Hitchin 
union enter into a new contract for your services of medical 
officer of the workhouse, which shal! contain special provision 
for payment in respect of the performance of vaccination in 
workhouses at the rate of remuneration prescribed by Section 
6 of the Vaccination Act of 1867, you will not be entitled to 
any fee in respect of cases of successful vaccination performed 
by you in the workhouse. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Francis Fietcner, Assist. Sec. 

To Oswald Foster, Medical Officer of the Workhouse 

of the Hitchin Union. 





THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Srr,—In the admirable Address in Medicine recently de- 
livered at Oxford by Dr. Gull, the following passage occurs :— 
“The word phthisis, which has now too often a specific value, 
will dilate so as to include a whole genus of chronic affections, 
which, when duly recognised and classified, will afford more 
secure grounds of prognosis, and spare us the perusal of 
worthless records of so-called consumption cured.” This state- 
ment suggests the question, Is consumption curable? And I 
take it (from the above) that Dr. Gull’s reply would be in the 


negative. 

Now there is no doubt that many chronic pulmonary affec- 
tions have been mistaken for and described as consumption. 
Chronic bronchitis has often been thus'mistaken, and recovery 
having resulted, those who disbelieve that consumption is re- 
covered from, show up the mistake in support of their opinion. 
An enlarged bronchus may be mistaken for a cavity; but if 
lung-tissue is recognised in the eputa by the microscope, and 
as the case proceeds the signs of a cavity be lost (although 
previously present), and, by treatment, health restored to a 

tient several of whose relatives died of phthisis, there is an 
inclination to give the matter more careful consideration. But 
further, the patient whose case is thus briefly given dies many 
years after Fite independent affection, as typhus, for in- 
stance, and post-mortem examination shows cicatrices in hi 
lung at the where, — life, cavities had been deter- 
mined to exist. There are no dilated bronchi. What, then, is 
liable to give rise to cavities in the lung, in a patient present- 
ing a scrofulous tendency ? 

‘br. Hughes Bennett, in his excellent monograph on Con- 
sumption, gives many cases such as I have mentioned, in 
which he had the opportunity of examining the lungs after 
death, and several in which, not a single cavity, but several 
tuberculous cavities, had formed. Of course there are later 
stages of all diseases from which recovery is impossible, and 
this is true of phthisis perhaps pre-eminently. Yet in the face 
of evidence such as this, the perusal of records of consumption 
cured does not appear to me to be ‘ worthless.” J 

I trust some of your numerous yo will define 
— forme. I have always the word to signify 





pulmonary complication of the constitutional tendency or 
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diathesis to-which the term tuberculosis is applied ; anid the 
* of chronic affections” may be so many trouble- 
seme aiditions to, and consequences of, this pulmonary com- 


Requesting that you will give insertion to this in some 
early impression, ; 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Worksop, Sept. 10, 1863. Francis A. Davy, M.D. 





TREATMENT OF HAZ MORRBOIDAL 
AFFECTIONS. 
To the Bditor of Tae Larerr. 


Srn,—-I was pleased, though not surprised, to find that Dr. 
Wiblin: was able to give such a favourable report. of his expe- 
rience of the treatment of hwmorrhoids by the clamp and 
eautery. Sach testimony coming from a man in his position 
will serve much better than anything I can say to show the 
value.ef this mode of treatment, and it is obvious tat his 
experience justifies him in speaking with authority on this 
matter. 

E must, however, take exception to Dr. Wiblin’s remark at 
the end of his letter. He says >—‘* The tey-like ivory appen- 
dage te Mr. H. Smith's instrument I regard as unnecessary, 
and only calculated to inerease the already extravagant charges 
of the mstrument maker.” 

Now, with regard to this point, perhaps you will permit:me 
to state that, next to the securing of perfect parallelism of the 
blades of the clamp, I regard this *‘ toy-like appendage” as the 
most important part of the instrument ; and I can speak of 1 
more freely as the suggestion to line the outside of the blades 
was due, not to myself, but to Dr. Vine, of Covent Garden, 
who assisted mei nearly all my earlier operations, and who 
always took a great deal of interest in the pertecting of the 
clamp. This ivory sheathing acts as a non-eendvectur of heat, 
and thus the heated iron may be applied very freely without 
the production of pain or damage to the parts upon winch the 
clamp rests. Of course, if chloroform is used the metallic 
blades alone may be employed ; but I should say that in more 
than fifty per cent. of my cases I do not give chloroform, an 
then it is we see the value of the “ toy-like ivory lage.” 


mean to attribute the present outbreak of scarlet tever to. 
either, or both, of those causes ; lat, as we suffered to a great 
extent last year from low fever, aud in all probability may do 
se again next year, unless some steps be taken to purify the 
town, I have thonght it right to endeavour to point out the 
fallacy of statistics which have reference only to the past, 
and are tlierefore calculated to mislead those persons who 
may have an interest in the present unhealthy state of the 
town of Guildford, 
‘*L am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“H. C. Hasrives, 


“ Guildford, Sept. 19th, 1868.” Chief Constab.e of Surrey. 





LIVERPOOL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THERE is atthe present time quite an epidemic of fever in 
one of the suburbs of Liverpool. In Bootle; which is about 
three miles from the Liverpool Exchange, to. Waterloo, whieh 
is seven miles, including Seaforth, Litherland, Ford, and 
Linacre, the fever has been for the last five wecks prostrating 
its victims in great numbers, Probably two hundred persons 
up to the present time have been attacked, and that without 
regard to station or condition in life ; indeed, it might almost 
be said that the major part of the cases have been in the 
houses of the well-to-do. As yet there is ne avee «f 
decline in the outbreak. At least twelve deaths have oecurred 
from it. A large proportion of the cases are very severe. To 
particularise the torm of fever is dfficult; with seme it has 
been well-marked typhus; with others, and perhaps the majo- 
rity, it has heen typhoid; and again, if we might draw a dis- 
tinction between typhoid and gastric fevers, many of the 
cases could be more aptly placed under the latter bead. The 
poison is evidently sui generis, and whether it oltains its 
\specific character trom the locality, or frem the atmospheric 
conditions under which it was generated, or whether the 
varying forms inte which it develops itrelf depend upon the 
lconstitutional peculiarities or defects which each patient pre- 
sents, the epidemic has not shown to the usual extent that 
sameness of type and character which one generally sees in a 

lar outbreak. 





Fe J 


] have been anxious to give this explanation of the reason 
why | use the ivory sheathed clamp, use next te that al- 
mest absnlute safety attending this treatment, as mueh free- 
dom from pain as is possible to the patient should be seught 
for, and that object will be best attained by using a clamp 

sessing the “ toy-like appendage” whieh my worthy friend 

inks “‘ unnecessary,” but which | am sure he will always for 
the future use, after this explanation. 
lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wimpole-street, Sept. 1968. Henry Sirs. 





THE SANITARY CONDITION OF GUILDFORD. 


Tre: following important letter appeared in The Times of 
Tuesday last :— 


“Not ago the Mayor of Guildford, in his zeal to vindi- 
eate bis. town from the charge of unhealthiness which had 
been t against it, and to convinee the public that it was 
@ perfect Montpellier, furnished you with certain statistics of 
the rate of mortality in preceding years, which unfortunately, 
however, for his purpose, bad uo reference whatever to the 

it state of things. 

“Phe death-rate of past years proves nothing in regard to 
the present sanitary condition of a place, and it is the present 
atate of Guildford with which we have to deal. 


“*Now, what are the facts as regards the present condition |: 


ef the town ? 


“Phere have been upwards of 500 cases of scarlet fever, and 


hs, -in @ population of about 10.000 inhabitants. 
“This, it must be admitted, is a very serious state of 
thingx, and ealculated to occasion considerable injury to the 


town, aud yet it will scarcely be credited the authorities |} 


have done nothing, bave taken no steps to arrest the progress 
ba Tope fatal disease. 

“Tt is not my present purpose to enter into the vexed ques- 
tien of the deleterious mebeinal the water, nor the disgraceful 
atate of the drainage, both of which are well known to those 
whe, have. the. misiortune to: reside in the town; nor do I 


The eruptien has been present in many, but not in all 
instances. The tongue has been liar; im searcely two 
patients has it been alike, often varying much from day to da 
in the same patient. In a few cases, after convalescence h 
apparently set in, a diphtheritic exudation has appeared on the 
tongue and fauces, and thé patient has again been in a critical 
\state for seme days. This same thing ned in several 
cases during an outbreak at Oban, in September, 1805, and 
has been put on record by Dr. Black. 

All that need be said on the point of treatment is, that a 
moderate amount of stimulants has been given in most 
instances, It sems such an established fact that defective 
‘drainage, or water covtamivation, or beth, have te do with 
ithese outbreaks of fever, that the history of one is the bi 
\of all: therefore, we are warranted m assuming that. this 
epidemic is in seme way connected with one ef these two. 

The water-supply of all the district where the tever prevails 
‘comes from an artesian well at Bootle, The may possibly be 
contaminated threugh some defect’ by which oe 2s drainage 
)way tind its way inte it. 

The dramage of the whole neighbourhood is defective, many 
‘new streets and houses heing as yet undrained. As l may have 
some further particulars te pive of this outhresk in a future 
‘Jetter, [ will net now trespass more on your spacer 
| September 22nd, 1863. 


Medical Aews, 


| Apormecartes’ Hatt. — The following gentlemen 
‘passed their examination in the Science and Practice of Meri- 
‘cine, and received certificates to practise, on the 17th inst. — 
' Hart, Walter King’s College Hospital. 

Hill, Philip Raward, Camberland- place, Rayswater, 

Le ett, Samue! Robert Southampton. treet. 

Norton, George Everitt Middlesex H 

Whit , William Leavens, Dundee Royal Infirmary. 

The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 








 tirat examination :— 
i W. B. Taylor, Guy's Hospital ; John Hepkins, St, Mary's Hospital. 
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“we AND Queen's GuLiecr or Puysicians 4 
Irgvanp.—The following g-ntlemen obtained the li in! 
— and Midwifery in May, June, July, and August 


Bact house, J_, Ca: rick-on-Shannon. 
Benan, D. W., B achrock, 
Bodkin, P. J. "Tt. Team, 
Peadi-3.3 ir 
y, 4. K., Stone 
B atshaw, bt. F., Ben-ha. 
ae. 4.P, Drumdangan. 
Chat erton, 3, Ballyn .m_te, 
Clerke, H., Dubii in. 
Collins, E Ww, Dublin. 
Connolly, ¥ , Hill of D wa. 
Crawford, J., Longford. 
Crean, C. E., Baliinwil a. 
Crean, J. J. Clowmel, 
Crean, R, Balina. 
Daly, M, Fyrecou t. 
Paweett, E., Wacklion. 
Frazer, H., Giford. 

The following obtained the licence to practise Medicine :— 
Ander-o», C. 4, Kitkeel, Kelly, B., M1, New York, 
Barker, WV. +), Dublin, 
Brace, J., Kidszrove. 
Care n, J., Dowra. 
Duke, V. de 8., Dublin, 





Parnies, J J., Dabiin, 

hy 
iden, E ary 

Hall, 1. G, Dubdtin. 

Kieran, J.. Dubin. 

Liuird 4., Drumehombo, 

Lloyd, E T., Dublin. 

Mv Grath, rT. 4., Dublin, 

Mayne, R. st. i. Dubiin, 

( Redily, 4 , Kingsoourt. 

Syance, H Ov. Wickion. 

Man = 7 liridge. 

Torrance, 4. H., Dublin, 

Walker, J. F., Bowmahon. 

Wailace, R. B., Trim 

Waring, PF. J. A, ii .ckrock. 





Walshe, T. P, Dublin, 
Worthiowton, G. F. J., W. Worthing. 
The following obtained the licence in Midwifery :— 

Rar'on, 4.. Rathfar. ham. 


(7 Donoh e, M., Frenchpark 
Bau deraon, W. A. Edend 
Wah PL, 


ipperary. Woodwa:d, C. RB. Dublin. 


Mulligan, J, W., Aughwacloy. 


Tuer Glasgow Agricultural Society have taken into 
consideration the dispesal of the sew of the city with 
special reference to the requirements the farmers of the 
neigh bourhoed, 


Tue drainage and water works of Bedford are now 
completed, and are spoken of as bemg most raccessful. 


Tue Marquis of Westminster has just presented to 
the Westminster Hospital a further donation of £500. 


Upwanrps of th*~ cases of fever are reported to 


have occurred at Romsey in consequence of the want of proper 
flushing of the mam sewer. 


Tue mortality from fever is greatly decreasing in 
Plymouth, the deaths im the last three meaths trom that cause 
baving been ouly 11, as compared with 29 m the preceding 
quarter. 

Rovat Cotiece or Scurcrons.—It is stated that at 
the recent preliminary examimations in arte, &e., at this meti- 
tution, which extended over several days, amt were conducted 
by a staff from the College of ors, as many as 247 can- 
didates presented themrelves, of which namber 21 passed for 
the Fellowshyp and 194 for the Member-hip of the College. 
These gentlemen can vow enter on their hoepital studies at 
the ensuing session, commencing on the Ist proximo. 


Tue “ Times” correspondent at Naples calls atten- 
tion to the dixgusting state of the “‘temples of Cloacina” on 
aluwest all the Italian railways, aod in many of the Italian 
hotels, Undoubtedly so serious an evil might easily be re- 
moved by proper surveillance ; but it is necessary first of all 
to teach the authorities to look upon it as an evil, which they 
evidently do not at present. 


Snake Bire.—The proprietor of a lager-beer saloon 
in Piiladelphia, to add to the attractions of bis establial on: 
bai got together a small menagerie, aud very recently pu 
chased a ratth tuake about three feet in onal which is i 
erbed as having been *‘quite a pet” with its former owner. 
With a foolish disregard of the natural characteristic of bis 
latest acquisition, the taveru- keeper, having first done his best 
to irritate the serpent, had the temerity to take it im his hand, 
Teceiving instantly a bite which resulted in his death within 
forty-five lende ae and all other remedies, 
adopted immediately, were whully powerless to stay the effects 
of the deadly venom. . ‘ 


Mineran er incre, arg of mineral oils have | 


late'y taken place ; of petrokum on board a lighter at, 
Autwerp, the uther of *" ‘diamond ol” im the house of a grocer ” 
near N -Vyne. lu the latter cave a jar containing | 








ewcastle-upon 
two gallons of the vil was upset, aud the ioflammable liquid , 


Tanning over the floor to the fireplace of course cuuaie- 
nited, and exploded, causing serious harm to life and property, 


Cuancettonsure or ‘THe Untversrry or Eom- 
suRcH. —We to inform our readers that the election to 
this office takes place at the end of next month, but only those 
who are enrolled in the new register now being mate up, and 
which is closed for fourteen months on the 30th inst., will be 
entitled to vote. We therefore hope that none of the eap- 
porters of Mr. Gladstone, whose claims to the vacant office 
are 6 many and strong, will fail to secure their privil. ges by 
neglecting to register, We understand that it is net quite 
clear that persons claiming under the four sessous’ clause of 
the new Act require to establish attendance for two sessions 
in Arts classes. e therefore strongly advise all these who 
before 1861 had cteouded four sessious at any classes in the 
Edinburgh University, to send a matriculation and a class 
ucket, and a certificate of attendance for each of these sessions 
to the Secretary of Mr. Gladstone's Committee, at 6, St. 
Andrew square, Edinburgh, in order that their claims may be 
submitted | for or adjudication by the University Court, upon 





“Tue Coxovess or Navat Hyatene axp Mepicumn 
at Haver —The first meeting is to take place on Menday, 
the 28th instant, at noon, and the last on the 3rd Octeber af 
5w'clock PM. Papers to be seut before the 25th inst., and 
thirty miautes allowed for each, which must have reference to 
naval hygreve and medicine. The following questions are eub- 
mitted te the members as worthy of discussion, and we wil- 
lingly transeribe them to acquaint our readers with the pur- 
port of the meetings :— 

1. Should not every ship, before sailing, be inepected by 
medical men as to hygiene, especially regarding the quarters 
of the crew and passengers, the ameuut of sailors’ clothing, 
and the quality and quantity of stores? 

2. Is nut the sanitary visit, which may be followed by the 
removal of men affected with syphilis, itch or tevia, the lame 
or predisposed to serious complaints, an indis 
areasure ? 

3 Should not the distilling aqpenien he used for large 
vessels? What are its advantages and drawhacks? 

4 Are there goods or cargoes which — act prejudically on 
the health of the ship's com Song? ? What dangers arg, thus 
encountered? How can they be avoided ? 

5. Which is the best disinfectant for ships? 

6 Is the system of ventilation now in use trust 

7. Are the medicine chests properly ry ag ee are the 
instructions for the captain sufficsent? It net, what are the 
modifications to be proposed ? 

8. Should not the examination of captains of merchant 
vessels include elementary knowledge as te the use of the 
medicmes contained in the chests ? 

9. Government do not require a vessel to carry a surgeon 
when the crew is below a hundred bands Sheuld not the 
bumber be reduced to fifty, 5 gers included ? 

10 Has steam navigation, which has superseded sailing 
vessels, acted prejudicialiy on the bealth of the men? 

il. heodupedines which a voyaye or the sea air can 
modify? 

12. What are the diseases péculiar to the African coast? 
and what are the preventive or curative nreans to beused as 
regards those complaints ? 

13 On yellow fever. 

14 On the dysentery of hot climates. 

15. Scurvy seems to occur now more frequently in ‘tong 
voyages. How is this to be explained? 

16. Are there in China, Cochin China, or the far east, dis- 
eaxes peculiar to those countries. 

17. On sea bathing and its therapeutic use? 

Rewards and medals of gold, silver, and bronze will be 
distributed to the authors of the must deserving papers. 








MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Anpensor, D, L K.Q.C.".L, hes been appointed Medical Officer, Public 
Vac inater, and Kegistrar of births &c., ‘or the Mowa Dispeseary te 
trict of the Lurgan Uniou, Co. Down, vice William T.creene, 4.8, 


Camppaus, Ay L.R.C.P.Rd., has been arpointed Medical Officer and Public 
Vercinat «for the Pe Parish of Barra, ete ae W. Maoltury, 
! 

Caatex, CH. RO oe has b en Medical Offver fw the Parish 

{ Alte -Darnea, in the Dev gee Unio: , Wilts. 

Ouaumens J. 6, MRC SK. has been ay pointed Resid nt Assistant Metical 
(fiver to the Workhouse in Pria Lambeth, vive FP. J, Crepp, 
L.B.C.P id, resigeed, 





ir 
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Conran, J., M.B .» hos been appointed Surgeon to the County Prison, 
@nuz, 28 Sead oot Dpoisted Gwtitying I ROR Saran Surgeon for the 
» a. “nit a n ing 
District of Selby, Yorkshire, vice J. Burkitt, M.R.C. 
Locxine, J., M.D., bes been appoint poy ysician to ae Idlineton Die- 
pens:ry, ‘vice A. Wiltshire, M.D., ae ony 
Lovurtir, J., M.D., has been appoin & Medical Officer for the East 
Greenwich District of the Royal Kent Dispensary, vice Thomas Miles, 
L.B.C P.Ed., resigned. 
ms R, M.D., has been appointed Medical Officer for District 
No. 4of the Church-Stretton Union, Salop, vice Wilding, : 
M'‘Nicou, J. C., M.D., late Resident Surgeon to the Leith Hospital a)d Dis- 
a and Surieon to the Edinburgh «nd Leith Amalgamated Humane 
been appointed Resident Assi-tant Medical Officer to the 
={ + Union Workhouse, Walton-on-the-Hill, Liverpool, vice Dr. 
Laidlaw, resigned, 
Baus, © F., W.R.C.S.E., has been = Medical Superintendent of 
Lea-Pale House "Lunatic Asylum, Guildford, vice W. 8S. Wilson, 
ii R.C.P.L., appointed Medical Officer for the Burnham District of the 
Eton Union. 
m= Mr. W., has been appointed Resident Dispenser to the Ripon 
sary and House of Recovery, vice Mr. W. Hi resigned. 
Parace, J. i M.R.C.S.E., has been a pues ted Medical Officer and Public 
Vaceinator for the Hill rr . the Cr ckhowell Union, Breconshire, 
vice Harris Butterfield, M.R.C.S.E., resigned, 
Ratrz, G. R, M.B., hasbeen aieet House-Surgeon and Secretary to the 
Staffordshire General Infirmary, Stafford, vice C. H. Greaves, M.R.C.S.E., 


resigned. 
Siurson, P. A., M.D., has been appointed Professor of Medical Juris wD. 
dence in Anderson's University, Glasgow, vice Wm. Leishman, 


resigned. 

Turwer, KR. M.RC.S.E., has been appointed Medical Officer for the new 
Workhouse = the Lewes Union, Sussex. 

Waarxss, Dr. H., has been appointed Medical Officer and Public Vaccinator 
for No.3 or "Gillingham District of the Medway Union, Kent, vice H. 
Weekes, M.R.C.8.E., deceased. 

Woop, T. v., L.R.C.P.Ed , M.R.C.8.E., has been appointed Resident Medical 
Superintendent of the Dunston Lodge Private Lunatic Asylum, near 
Newcastie-on-Tyne, vice J. W. Eastwood, M.D., resigned. 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


Baxzr.—On the 20th inst., at Thirsk, the wife of Dr. Baker, of a daughter. 

Bounor.—On the 18th inst., at Saint Owen-street, Hereford, the wife of W. J. 
Bonnor, M.R.C.S., of a son. 

Burrrom —Un the 7th et, at ‘Acacia-road, St. John’s-wood, the wife of W. 
Britton, M.R.C.3.E. ., of & Bon 

Browws.—On the 9th ist., at Camberwell- -grove, the wife of Chas. Browne, 

@M.R.C.S.E , of a daughter 

mya the 15th iust., at Croy, Surbiton, the wife of R. Collum, M.D., 
ofa 

Dusxoxn.— bn the the 9th bot. st Dudley Villa, Brixton, the wife of Dr. W. H. 

Diam daughte: 

Hznperson. hg the 10th inst., at St. Leonards-on-Sea, the wife of J, Hen- 
derson, M.D., Madras Army, of a son. 

Laye —On the ‘it h inst., at Dublin, the wife of Surgeon Lane, 4th (the 
King’s Own) Royal Regimeut, of a daughter. 

Sansou.—On the 23rd inst., at Duncan-terrace, N., the wife of Arthur Ernest 
Sansom, M.D., M.R.C. PB, of a daughter. 

Saunpgxs.—On the = inst., at Cuckfield, Sussex, the wife of C. E. Saunders, 
M.D., of a daughte 

-—Un the 6th inst,, at Wheatley, Oxfordzhire, the wife of C. F. Stovin, 

M.D., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Davrss—Lamaxet.—On Gs 17th inst., at St. Michael’s Church, Two-mile- 
hill, Gloucestershire, T, H. W. Davies, M.B.CS,, of Gloucester-road, 
Bristol, to Ellen Matilda, young: st daughter of Chaxles Lambert, Esq., 
of Fillwo. d House, St. George's, Gloucester shire. 

ny—Horaer.—On the 16th just., at St. Stephen's, Tunbridge, Charles 
Foster Gregory, Surg:ou, of Leigh, to Catherine, daughter of the late 
John Hother, Beg. 

LL—Garz.—On the 4th ult., at St. Andrews Church, Singapore, Thomas 
Irvine Rowell, M.D., of Singapore, to Maria Grace, third daughter of 
John Gale, Esq., of Oakfield, Cheltenham.—No Ca: ds. 

Bussert—Davipsor.—On the 3rd inst., at Saxe Coburg-place, Edinburgh, 
James B. Russell, M.D., of Glasgow, to Helen Fenton, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Davidson, of Queen-street United Presbyterian Charch. 

Suorto—Carien.—On the 15th inst., at Shirley, near Suuthampton, J. R. 
Shorto, M.R.C.S.E., to Frances Jane Blake, daughter of C. Caplen, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


Jacxson.—On a 9th inst., Charles Jackson, L.S.A.L.,, of Barrow-on- 
Humber, aged 62. 


age 
Jounsox —Un the 11th inst., John Whitaker Johnson, F.R.C.S.E., uf Derby, 


JoutEy.—On the 24th ult., at sea, on board the Ship “ ——, Dr. Jobn 
Tv. 8. os. of ~ . Peter's College, Cambridge, and of the Government 


Kgiiy.—On ithe Vath ‘iesh., R. Kelly, M.B,, cf ogheda, ag 


Lawrtow.—On the 2nd inst., John Lawion, M CBE, 7 ‘Chiddingfold, 
, formerly of Boxford, Suffolk, ones 

Pascon—On the 7th inst., at Cubert, W . Pascoe, Surgeon, formerly of 

Tuvesmenp Os thee the 6th inst., Richard Thursfield, M.R.C.8.E., of Broseley, 

Vincxwt.—On the ath ult., Philip Vincent, M.R.C.S.E., of Camborne, 


aged 4. 
Wasiru-—On the 17th inet. at Over Darwen, Frances Maud, third daughter 
the late Samuel H Hops Wraith, FAC, aged 1b. 





Medical Piary of the Week. 


Monday, Sept. 28. 


8r. Manx’s Hosritat.— Operations, 9 4.™. and 1} ou. 
Royat Lonpon OPHTHALMIC Hoeritat, M 
Msrzorotitan Fass H Tal perations, 2 r.m, 


Tuesday, Sept. 29. 


Roya Fass Hosrrrax.—Operations, 9 a.x. 

Roya. Lonpos Ornraatmuic Hosrrran, Mocasemise.— Operations, 10} ax, 
Guy's Hosrrran.—Uperations, 14 Px. 

Wxsrminstss Hosrrrat.—Operations, 2 pas. 

Nationa, Ostnorapic HosritaL,—Operations, 2 p.m, 


Wednesday, Sept. 30, 


Royat Lonpow OratTmaLxrc nog pe Moozrrisips.— Operations, 10) a.m, 
Mippixesex Hosritat. 

Sr. BasTHOLOMEW's Pa wenger mall es 2 

Sr. Twomas’s Hosritar. P.M. 

Sr. Mary’s Hosritat.—Operations, 1} p.m. 

Gazat Nortasrys Hosritat.—Operations, 2 p.m. 

University Cotizen a on, ana 2 em. 

Lonpos Hosrrrau.—Operations, 2 

OrxntuaLmic Hosritat, Souwmwann-frerations, 2 rm. 


Thursday, Oct. 1. 


Rorat Loxpow OratHaLMiIc — eee —Operations, 10}4.m. 
Sr. Grornex’s Hosritat.—Operations, 
a penned CoLises OO cee sous, 2 ru. 
Wast Lonpon Hosrrrat, ir 
Roya. Orstuorapic Gensenda-—thpurettnnes Ze. 
Cuntaat Loypox Orutuatmic Hosrrrar.—Operations, 2 ra. 


Friday, Oct. 2. 
Royat Loxpox Ora raatmic Hosritat, Moon rizips.—Operations, 10) a.™, 
Royat Fasx Hosritat.—Operations, 14 ru. 
W geTMINSTER UrATHALMIC Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1k pm. 
Cuntaat Lonpox Oruruatmic Hosrrtay.—Operations, 2 r.x. 


Saturday, Oct. 3. 











Sr. Tnomas’s Hosritat.—Operations, 9} a. 

Roya Lonpon Ornrsatauic Hosrrrat, Moosrrarps,—Operations, 10) am, 
Sr. BastnoLcomew’s Hosritat.—Operations, 1} Pr... 

Kiwe’s CotizecE pees yea arg i? a. 

Cuanine-cross Hosritar. Somat 





Co Savaabens 


Tus Anti-Vaccrxation Laacus at Baiomtor. 

Tus Anti-Vaccination League seems very indignant at the general earnest- 
nets which is noticeable in the application of the Vaccination Act. A cer- 
tain Mr. R. B. Gibbs has been representing the League in a very ireful and 
declamatory harangue at Brighton. The weakness of the argument was 
atoned for by the strength of the language used. Jenner was a great im- 
postor. Mr. Simon was a tyrant, entirely demoralised by £1600 a year. 
Our poor selves have been mysteriously corrupted, and the lecturer be- 
lieved that a large amount of bribery had been going on. The Chairman 
declared that 450,000 persons now die annually of small-pox. The locality 
of all thia mortality was not given; probably that of the moon was in- 
cluded in the imagination of the Chairman, Dr. Stowell, who enjoys the 
title of M.D. from New Yerk. Logie is not the forte of popular lecturers; 
but it was woefully wanting in this lecture, which argued that because Mr. 
Simon got £1600 a year, Boards of Guardians were mede slaves. The side 
of sense and health was well rep ted by Mr. Richardson and Dr. Beard. 
It seems entirely triumpbant in the country. Meo are submitting with a 
natural resignation to alaw which simply forbids them to have small-pox, by 
which not only their own lives are imperilled, but (he lives of all with whom 
they come in coutact. Not a nurse of the Small-pox Hospital has suffered 
from small-pox for twenty years! This result is due to revaccination. 
That people have the emall-pox after being once vaccinated, is an argu- 
ment for vaccinating them twice, not for not vaccivating them at all. The 
propagation of specific disease by vaccination is so rare as to be a disputed 
point in medical scicnce, and to be entirely unworthy of regard as an argu- 
ment against a practice for the prevention of an evil like emall-pox. Of the 
statement that consumption is communicable by vaccination, it is more 
than enough to say that it rests on the authority of Mr. R. B. Gibbs. 

A Medical S(udent.—The licence to which our corres; ondent refers does not 
confer the title of M.D. The diploma of the Apothecaries’ Hall is not given 
up on taking the qualification named. 

Senex.—l. Mayne’s Medical Lexicon (published by Churchill and Sons, New 
Burlington-street) and Dunglison’s (T: iibner and Co,, Paternoster-row) are 
both good. The last edition of Hobl)n is cheaper, however, and would pro- 
bably answer our correspondent’s purpose.—2, The food is composed of 
several phosphates, that of iron being the chief, 

Mr. W. Turner (Stepney) writes to soy that he was bitten by a cobra some 
few years ago, and that he is in possession of a remedy for the effects of the 


poison. 
4 Certifying Surgeon.—The subject ehall be commented upon next week, 
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Tus Natvgs or rus Fever ww rex Maverrive. 

Ta the y of Prof Laycock, of Edinburgh, we have ived 
a communication from Dr. Labonté, a physician practising in Port Louis, 
in which he states grounds for the opinion that much of the fever in that city 
is morphologically allied to the cerebro-spina! form of typhus witnessed on 
the Continent, avd more especially of Southern France, and the Purpuric 
fevers o' Ireland. Professor Laycock, it appears, firet made the suggestion 
to Dr. Labonté of their possible counexion. Dr. Labonté describes the ner- 
vous complications as equally frequent amongst the adult and infant patients; 
and adds that these show themselves by convulsione, epilepsy, paralysis, 
and other pervous phenomena. The attacks have been very sudden and 
very fata!, aod the symptoms, which have persisted until death, have been 
those of the tetanic condition—fixed eyes, closed jaws, the limbs rigid, 
ha ids Uenched, and the breathing stertorous. The ic or pur- 
puric is a for less fatal form of the disease. The mucous membrane of the 
mouth appears to be the most frequent source of the bamorrhages; the 
skin of the extremities, the inferior iv particular, at the same time present- 
ing a spotted, petechial aspect, and the surface of the tongue being simi- 
Jarl, affected. Alluding to the occurrence of jaundice and renal hemor- 
rhage, he speaks of the aggravation of the symptoms produced by the exhi- 
bition of quinine, and particularly of the apparent influence of this drug in 
inducing or aggravating renal hwmorrhage. There may have been different 
forms of tever prevailing in the Mauritius, such as typhus and enteric fevers, 
and particularly the latter; but all that we have heard and read has un- 








mistakably led to the conclusion that by far the largest amount of disease | 


was the result of different varieties of malarious fever. An adynamic, 
nervous ‘orm, in which the patient is suddenly attacked with well-marked 
nervous phenome: a, and becomes comatose, is pretty well known. Persons 
who have been attacked by fever in the Mauritius, and indeed some who have 
never suffered during their residence in that island, have exhibited symp- 
toms of the ordinary forms of ague since leaving it, and been cured by 
quinine; while we know that the medical officers of the 13th Regimgnt 
treated their men with large doses of this drug with the most remarkable 
success, 

4n Amateur Agriculturist.—The letters which have sppeared in The Times 
from Mr. Mechi and others on “ Thin Seeding” have a real practical value, 
which ought to commend them to agricultarists. The crowding of seed, 
like the crowding of human beings, is certain to be obnoxious to strong 
and vigorous growth in the crop proceeaing therefrom. 

Que: ens.— We see no objection to any of the rules of the proposed Clab, save 
in regard to the 8th. As matter of policy only, it would not be advisable 
that the meuical officer should be the. permanent Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

Legos.—The work may be obtained, we believe, by applying to the Registrar 
of the College of Physicians. 

R. F., (S.ourbridge.)—The gentleman is M.R.C.S. 1863 and L.S.A. 1864, 


Da. Lrow Puarvate awp tax Poor-Law Mepicat Survics, 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
S1z,—I shall feel obliged by the en of the enclosed correspondence 
between myself and Dr, Lon Playfair, C It appeers to me that this gen- 
tleman takes a comprehensive an liberal iow of the Poor-law medica! ques- 


tion. 
it would be most disastrous to the interests of the profession if, th h 





apathy or division, a lawyer should get into Parliament for these Universities, | 


more expecially a supporter of the present Government, and therefore of 
Earl Devon, during whose tenure of office such additions have been made to 
the b ne, and q ly the grievances, of Poor-!aw medical officers. 
1 am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Dean-street, Soho, September Zlet, 1863, Jos. Rocrxs. 


Dean-street, Soho, September 17th, 1868. 

Srx,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of a letter dated September 8th, 
signed by several medical gentlemen, al! well kuown as distinguished tor 
their tonal and scientific attainments, urging me to record my vote in 
your favour as the representative of the conjuint Universities of Eainburgh 
and St. Andrews, 

Having regard to your published political opinions, and the high testimony 
thus rendered of your fitness as a scientific authority to represent these Uni- 
versities in Parliament, | confess that under ordinary circumstances I should 
at once dever to their views, and give in my adhesion as one of your sup- 
porters; but before finally deciding, may I be allowed to inquire what are 
your views in reference to ‘a modification of the existing arrangements for the 
treatment of the sick poor in England and Wales. I do so fur these reasons, 
Having directed my attention for many years past to this question, ] am ina 
a to assert that nothing can possi! ly be moe unsatisfactory than the 

t system. The salaries paid to medical officers in a large majority of 
nstances are so clearly disproportionate, ~— if the poor are properly attended 
to, it is at the cost of the time and means of the medical attendant, Nor is 
this all : the salaries are based upon no principle. Too frequently in the ef 





union the officer who has the least to do has most remuneration, favourit 
the grounds upon which such ments are Fy 
It S:ate has made provision that half the med officer's 
salery should be paid from the Consolidated Fund, the central authority de- 
pated to setile these matters looks on with callous indifference; ard if the 
medical officer, im with the poke arrangements around him, exerts 
himee! t a change, aud thereby excites the anger of the local 

he is, on appeal, general generally oscrced by the a ae pe 

to have latterly degenerated too aie a clique of selfish 


Having the honour to be the President of the | a law _— Officers’ 
Ase consist of of whch is daily in- 
ereasiog, may 1 be permitted to maesit 00 guaaids ahiaain They are as 


ie To obtain appointments for al! Poor-law medical entire, 
walicig obtain payment of salaries from the Consolidated Fund, and thus 





to secure at once due recognition of their position as public servants, and 
greater fri and of action. 

2. To provide « taste for consaitation and united action in all cases of diffi- 
culty eviting out of the nature and in the discharge of their duties. 

3. To obtain adequate remuneratien for medical officers a uniform 
basis, and the adapt n of the per-case system of payment where practicable. 

4. To obtein the same payment for operations in the workhouses as in the 
oem, and an extension of the list of operations for which extra fees are 


. To obtain on anthoritative decision upon questious relating to duties 
and extra medical fees. 
6. To obtain fur medical officers the responsible control of all midwifery 


cases, 
| 7%. To obtain from the local authorities the provision of all medicines and 
appliances bed for the sick , and the sagnae and payment by 
ualified dispensers ~~ wom re practicable, 

8. Generally to raise the status of medical officers, and thus increase 
influence and power for usefulness, and to anew od achanne! through which 
all detects in the Poor-law medical service may be brought to light and dis- 
—. = to their ey oe amelioration. 

L t may state t at a large and important aggregate 
of Poor-law medica officers, held on the 24th ens last at the ey ete | 
Tavern, a condensed report of which I forward you, a resolution was unani- 
mowsly “adopted that, with the view to more efficient administration of the 
poor luwe, the Poor-law Board should consist of a definite number of 
sible members; and, as the present ments for the treatment of the 
sick poor are unsatisfactory, that the control of all medical arrangements, in- 
cluding the fixing of the salaries of medical officers, should be ummediately 
subject to a special medica! department. 

1 trust you will excuse the length of my commanication. The 
touched on are important, pot only to the interests of medical officers, but of the 
sick poor; and if, Sir, on consideration you decide that our views are reason- 
able and just, end, if returned, will lend your aid to get them carried into 
effect, then not culy will | record my vote in your ee bat will use my 4 
fluence with ali my fellow- graduates who are i the A 
do the same. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, yours as 











Roar: 
— of the mm Medical ‘Officers’ Association. 


Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.D 
Edinburgh, September 19ih, 1868. 

Siz,—I have the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 17th instant, in 
| which you draw my attention to the unsatisfactory condition of the Poor- 
| medical officers, and ask me whether, if returned to Parliement, | wil! give 
my aid to rectily these abuses. Had your letter asked from me pledges in 
r gard to specific points of this desired reform, I should have eyeing 
them; bat, as I understand you desire only to oa — mea 
pression of opinion on this im t subject, with ing 1 have 
no hesitation in replying frankly to your letter. 

The unsatisfactory position o! P tie Poor-law medica! officers is only one in- 
stance of that administrative ignurance of the wants and wishes of a 
profession which has produced a state of chronic discontent in all trenches 
of our public medical services. It is perha Se m.-rked in the 
service, because the duties of the medical o peculiarly laborious and 
irksome, and because they affect upwards of aves ‘thonpand men piety 3 
fession. Some of the evils are so palpable that they could not be 
exist if the public were aware of them. To give a miserable to a medi- 
cal officer, aud to compel bim, out of that, to provide medicines for the poor 

tients, is an »mazing instance of mal-administration. I am aware that the 

‘oor-law Board have made a faint attempt to remedy this; bat I am not 
aware that their effort has been largely successful, To add inspectorial duties 
to the Poor-law medical officers without remuneration, and as a sup; 
to their existing underpaid work, is not an administrative + eye ed ly to 
remedy the grievous abuses which recent workhouse inquiries have brought 
to light. I have no doubt whatever that such palpable errors of administra- 
tion have augmented pauperism instead of checking it, and have wasted the 
resources of the country instead of husbanding them. 
| Your Association does well to give your views as to the means of - 
| ing the evils of which you complain. Thongh | have read for years all 
discussions on the question, as they have fallen under my attention, I do not 
profess to be so thoroughl: acquainted with it as \o jastify me in going into 
the details of your recommendations, i I think your aim is right, and 
tersely comprised in the eighth article of objects given in your letter. 

1 would rath: r that your letter had reached me after the election than before 
it, for 1 could not then have been suspected of an interested motive when I reply 
that I think it is the duty of any representative of Scotch Universities, con- 
taining as they do such a lerge a paren ot medical constituents, to give 
earnest attention to the removal of those caus+s which have rendered the 
Poor-law medical service and the other public medical services of this coun- 
try eo unpopular among the great yy Bd your profession. 

Sir, I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
Lyon Prarrars, 

Joseph Rogers, Esq., M.D., President of the Poor-law 

Medical Officers’ Association. 


Mr. L. Woulfe-Brenan.—We very mach doubt the wisdom of commencing 
the study of the profession under the circumstances; but our correspond- 
ent will find the fullest details in the last Students’ Namber of Taz 
Lancer. 

“Tus Miptanp Saur-surrontixne Disrexsany.” 

A crncvLar announcing the nature of this institution, and the terms upon 
which its benefits are to be received, has hed us. A pay it of Se, Gd. 
entitles the holder to fourteen days’ atte. dance; vaccination for vothing, 
and “ midwifery at reasonable fees,” are among the other attractions set 
forth. On the fiy-leaf of the circular is an advertisement, in the druggist’s 
style, of the celebrated anti-cholera mixture, an infallible ointment for 
eruptions on the face; gout and rheumatic mixture, &c. &c. We looked for 
the dragxist’s name; but the only name on the circular is that of A. C, 
Hoptov, M.D., M.R.C.S.E, The man who shal! devise a self-supporting dis- 
pensary which shall preserve at ouce the independence of the poor and the 
dignity of the medical officer, will be entitled to great praise. We need not 
say that Dr. Hopton, in our opinion, has not earned this praise, 

One who would ‘ike to join the Army.—The expense of outfit, &c., would not, 
we think, exceed £50, 
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Tae Cass oF SvaGron-Masox Hisv08, ov THs BDenGan 
ABLISHMENT. 

‘Wa have perused a copy of this officer's memorial to the Secretary of State 
for India, and the correspondence which has ensued therewn, The case 

~eertain}y appesxrs a hard one, and Surgeon-Major Hinton’s services have 
‘deen of so arduous ond va'uable a character, embracing as they have done 
#ix.campaigns,as'airly tu entitle him toevery consideration, The regulations 
relative to retirement, as conveyed in the extracts frm the de-patch of the 
‘Beoretary of State of August, 186°, and in that from the General Orders by 
the Government 0° India o! June, 1861, are somewhat ambiguous; but 
their intevtion would «appear to us to have been to prevent officers serv ng 
v@fter fifty-five ears o' age. whose competency or fitness for duty bad not 
“een fully certified. In the case of Sargeon-Major Hinton, it would seem 
that the Medical Board before whom he appeared, owing to some misron- 
eeption possibly of his wishes, reported bim as fit fur duty in todia, aud be 
would not theref re claim the bigh r rate of retiring allowance, The 
Indian authorities have not unnaturally acted upon the decision of the 
WMiedical Hoard, refusins alike the hivher ra eo! retiring all »wance, and 
their pormissi.n wo 3 Major Hinton to reappear betore a Med cal 
Board, although, in additivn to bis original impairwent of heal:h, he has 
wincereecived an injury of the leg, for which he has been uder the cure 
of Mr. Pollock, of St. Georce’s Hospital, 

A Cowntry Surgeon.—The Pra macy Act provides that no one shall he r gis- 
tered as a chemi: and druggist who has not kept open shop tur the com- 
qpounding of medicines. The were keeping of a few drugs ly grocers, 
‘@rapers, &c,, will not constiture a titte to regis ration. 

Z. W.B.—We do wot give professional advice. We may, however, say that 
he ave of a sponge-bath and ho se hair gloves is generally e msidcred a 
+healthy practice, and the first medica: mau waa, bo duubt, ripht im reeum- 

mending it. 








Tus Stex Cuvs Quustion. 
To the Editor of Tux Lanont. 

Sre,—W uld you kindly aliow a little space in or er to see if we can clear 
ap sme contradictions on the a ove subiec . 

Piratly, » £.5 twxbury, of idbury, aduressing I'r, Nelson on August 12th, 

: “| regret to find you entertain opinions regarding the question in p it 
Opposed to the m jority of your confré es, as « videwced in the 
1 have received trom them.” 
. Ihe, Nes n, in bee reply, dated I6rh August, says to Mr. Sains 
= “Those who diff-r from you iv this m.tter—and | don’t think they are 
1 either in weight or number —claim as g eat a cesire as ys urseives to 
@levate and benefic th) profession ty every poss/ble and he ouratl- way. 
They ovly don tthe dvisanlity of the means now aiwpted in deman. ing o 
all ren, a8 consuliants, bot they shall net, under the penalty of 
udlesien by you tr m practice, mect verta un practitioners who bave the same 
Qualifications as yourselves, bu who have committed the offence of taking 
your former situa © « iv, a8 you aver, a shabby mann r.” 
Thirdly. Mr. Garman, of Wedvesbury, wrimg to you in allusion to the 
kom on August 18th, asks Dr. Nelson, «n) at the same tume all the 
ting Mewbers of the profession, Ut they ure indifferent abont the Cl.b 
matter, and then say-: “It would appea so; for the m jority of the phy- 
—_— consulting surgeums have stuud by, have watched the contest, aud 
made no sign.” 

Fourthly. Mr. M .niey, of West Bromwich, in your impression of last Satur- 
Gay (Sept. 19ch), further says io respect of the Clab question acd the new- 
comers: “1 have efure me documentary evideuce trom three-fourths ot the 

hav- had persena!l interviews with many of the remsdining 
fourth, and | am pleased to say that, with « w excepti ns, anc seme of them 
Were retired practitio. er-, they are prepared to act tv such a way as to mee 
with our approbation.” 

Burely this requires some clearing up as a mere matter of ‘act. | © nfess 
myself astonished at such) cong ulies, and call upon Mr, Maniey to prove 
the trath of bs titement by publishing the n mes of those who meet with 
bis* ion” or who do wot, eo that the profe-rion hee, and at larce 


@raw 4 jus! couciusion on the subject ty « com, arison of their names 
numbers, I may add that | am not as yet a consultan!, either have I 
ever held club, ;arixh, or any other such apporm meut, and therefore am 
wet Ee upon thix subject, and tree from ail class pr judices. 
Awai asi bt of Mr. Mauiey's list of “ Pures” in medicwe, surgery, or 
the uther spe ialties, 
1 am, Sir, yours respectfu'ly, 
A 


Beptember 22nd, 1563. weoHaM Guweeat Paactitionxr. 


Anti-Cant.—The subject is most important, »nd has our serious considere- 
tia, We recret that our correspondent’s letter is too love for insert.cn, 
What remedy dues he propose tor the evil of “swarmivg”? That is the 
difficulty. 

“ PowsosIne anp tHE Poxtce.” 

A connusronpert in The Times, referring to the refusal of a policeman to 
‘take in charge, save on the doctor's responsibility, a woman who had been 
Bent to hospital after au attemp! to poison herself with lau: avum, sogg: ste 
that as th> mecical man in sush cases cann t tell by whom ond for what 
Purpose the poison wax administered, the laws ould give the medical man 

» by stating the fact of poison being found in the system of a; erson, 
Tequire the case to be properly investigated. Now, the medics] , racti- 
ioner has wothing to do wi h inciting prosecution. That he should be 
cal ed upo) te “charge” this or that person is none of bis duties. In cases 
Of this kind he sb uli simply be summoned as a witness to give evidence 
‘to « court of law as to the facts of the case which have come under bis 
over ation. 

MC. P.—We really cannot forward private answers to correspondents, We 
‘Bennet recommend any dentist by name, nor do we know of any who woul) 
Bminister the ageut by himeel!, | et our correspondent consult some one 


Dr. Banaom, for in-tance—wh» has had experience in the use of the vas. | 


Bn Unqualified Aswstant.—1t is necessary that a cerified vacomator should 
‘Powees a legal qualiucativn. 





Barnway Taavacie. 

Wa were lately discussing the influence of railway travelling on health with 
a Government official, who has to make jong jourseys by rail probatty 
more freque: tly than anyore net aciually engaged ov a railway. His expe 
rience may be of use to others, and we therefore give it. He is a man 
of powerful physique, and possessex, besides, a very strong bead, ae 
that he is capable of more endurance than most men. BR .ilway travelling 
unquesti nably tells on the healrh in more ways then one, a» the readers of 
‘Tus Lawert need not to be reminded. He tells us that when he first com. 
menced making such journeys, he tried night travelling but he found he 
could not sus an this, He then touvk trein« by day time; but the loss of 
exercise, the cl. senese of a railway corriage, and the irks meness of main- 
taining one position, induced headache and nervous irritability. He vow 
makes a point of travelling, whenever practicable, between five ot six Pac, 
and one a.t., diwing before starting, in consequence of hav ng disoovered 
that, to use bis ow word , it takes “ lexs out of a man” at ‘hat time tha 
at any other. I: is ovvionstly easier to sleep after dinuer, aud there remaius 
a sufficient perivd for obtaiuiug a fair night's rest, 

Mepioat Repassewtation oF tax Unrvexsitigs or Epispusen amp 
Sr. AnDusws, 

Wa have received severa! letters relutive to the candidature of Dr. Prosser 
James (or representing the ab ve Universities in Pa licment. We have vob 
a word to say acaiust the principles he professes, end we may credit hua 
with being animeted by a sineerre wish to serve the prusession to which se 
belongs; but, to speak frankly), we do not believe be has any chance of 
beimg returned, or that he porsesses Lae qualifications of Dr. L.on Pl ytax, 
We hold, therefore, that if Dr. | rog-er James desires the su cess of the 
priveipies he ad , bis candidature is unwise. By «very vote he obtsins 
he imperils the medica! cause, aud dves not enrich himself. 

4. 4. F.—1he hair cannot be turved permanently grey by artificial means, 
It may be temporarily bleached by alkalies. 





Catowst ty Diaeenaa, 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 


Srr,—The letter that in your last werk's impression from Mr, 
Laver to Dr. Bree, coucero ng the trestment of divrha@a ty calomel, bromebed 
by that ventlemen as anew practice, deserves comm nt [thas indeed, and 
has had, many advocates for years past, ond, like many other remedies in 
certain di-ewses, tte pranes have been extolled and sun. by men, tu soon 
afterwar 6 to be discarded and thr wo aside for & mething mere simple. and, 
1 need scarcely add, mere beveficiel and as ful. But | nu-t say | was nete 
little -urprised to see a geutleman of Dr. Bree’s experieuce treating it as 
a novelty. 

It appears te me, from the eynptoms described by Wr. Laver, to be the 
comm v epidemic or sp. radic diacrha which is +o ;revalen! in our tewus 
damyg the mouths of August av@8 ptember, characterised by vomitug and 
diarr! @a, accom; anied by burning pain at the epicastmam, cramps, ¢ d pere 
srirations, clonic spasm of the lower extremities, great jrestration of strength, 
&e. &e., eometimes acoompamed by xyncope avd sesth, The pred posing 
cause of such a train of symptome ix probably due to, or de «nds upon, 
certain hygrometric ch mes oF exposure to atmospheric @. viations of tem- 
p rature, or, t+ use the words of De. Parr—viz, thet diarrhea was ons antly 
observed mm English towns when the temperstore tines above 60° PF, ag 
bronchitis end cararrh when ‘he temperetare tatls telow 30° ;—other -auses 
ho ing casteic irritation from ingested indigestibt: food. Mul aithagh this 
theery is ome that might lead an individual (© supper that an elaninative 
remedy might be useful to get rid of the irritating — atter, yet . xperence hus 
proved that we have remedies sufficiently well caleulated to effect ite eure 
withou running headlens to the emp! ym nt of eoch potent drags, the ave 
of which is now sup osed to have been lately discovered by a chence de 
being administered cy Mr. Laver’s roral d , in the form of an af 
woman, and which, after all, in English practice ix, | fear, fraught with to 
man painful and untoward symptoms to admit of its tre juent use, 

Your obedient servant, 
Colchester, September, 1568. C. J. Worts, ¥.B.C3, 


PS —Weald Mr. Laver be bond enongh to inform me upon what s rounds 


he bases bis theory for ite adminwtration, since ' ep, cars that he uoes aut 
ree. guise it as au etiminative mediciwe iu this dtworuer. 


Tas Gerseat Hosritat, Brewtronam. 

At their anneal meting on the 16th imsten , the Governors of the shove 
hospital m des me i portant chanves in the mude o! electing the honorary 
medical staff. The cnief modifications consi-t i» the limiteti. n of the tme 
for filling up the vacancy, and the substitution of the toliowing pl.a @ 
voting for the personal attendance of the Governors :— 

“lo the vent of a poll, every Governor shail be allowed to vote e ther 
in pes nor bya paper in the form in the a) pendia, wg@ned by 
the Govervor in the presence of and attest d by a wit as; or, if the 
Governor be a Corp radon, then sealed with us commen seal, aud 
attested in like manner. 

“No voting-)aper shal! be valid anless it shall be sizned after such 
vacancy has been announerd to the Weekly board, and unless it te es 

wites with the House Governor and Scereiary at least terts- 1. ht boas 
— the holdmg @: the speviai Buard at which ihe election mm to take 

place.” 

We have often commented on the abuses to which the o'd system was 
liable, and we are now gled to congratulate the hospital on bh ving mutee 
rially diminish d them, We believe that the appoiutment of av Election 
Committee, s-lected by ballot ou the cecurzence of @ vacancy, Would bavwe 
been a still greater improvement. nevertheles, the change effected wrtl 
save future condidates that iavish expenditure which dis.raced the off 
sytem, e-pecially if the hope dat the ing “that the medical 
profission would discontinue the employment of paid agents and publis 
advertising” be realised, We heartily joim in this hope, aud trustout 
brethren will sce to ite fulfilmeut, 
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NOTIGES TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Tue Apvrointusst ov Homaorstus tro Hospitats. 
Meseio.—hy We dintinet!y hold that the medical staff of any ho-pital to whieh 
ap avowed bom@opath is ele ted should resign their appointments, We 
assume that they altogether repudiate homa@opathy; but by acting in 
convert with one of its professors, they do proctieally countenance it, or at 
spy rate they lead the public to imaxine that the subject invelves po mave- 
tial prineiple. Phe homawpaths, perceiving the absurdity of their imfini- 
tesimal dosex, have begun to abandon that position, and shelter themselves 
behind the dogma of “ similia sinilibue cursntar;” or they adopt the prac- 
tice of being “ ald things to all mem,” allopath or homeo) ath by turne—de- 
ferring, in short, to the judgment of their patients that which ought to be 

@evided by themseives. efore a man be appointed to a public hospital, the 

Governors and medical staff ought te know clearly what he professes; 

thet her he will use the Bretisl: Pharmacopeia, and the prineip e- on whieh 

his : se of it will be cwided; and they can thyn act accordingly, — 2. The 

Tesident medical offic. r would frame his course in accordance with that 

pursued by the medival staff. The reasoving which would apply to the one 

would affect the o her.—3. The post of physician to an hosp tal generally 
requires a man to be a M.R.C.P.; but the rule is not invariable at al! hos- 
pitale. 
Tax Muprcan C.vs. 
To the Bdstor of Tux Lancet. 

Sra,—* A London Member,” tn your jast impression, asks for further infor. 
Mawn respecting the extent to which i will be necessary te merease the 
subs) iption, provided the plau proposed in my former letter is adopted, of 
Taisi: g 8 capital in the form of sha-es or debentures. 

me +o state, ip reply, that I think it would be better te defer the 
diseu -ion of the question su ges'ed ty your correspondent uti) the general 
mee ng has take place, nad the members have had an opportanit, of ex- 
Pree ne their opimens muve fully upen the subject. Experience has show 
tha! it wae mistake origivaily (o fix tbe amount of the eneual subseriptivn 


go how, 
New that the and trouble have been gone through to establish and 


expens: ' 
eondect the Chub thus fer, 1 ho e that the members wilt be able to decide 


Bp the adoption «f some plan at the meeting on the 14th of October that 
wil) prowe setisiactory to all parties. It occurred to me that it would be de- 
sire: le to raise a+ iv the form of shares or dc bentures on the security of 
the taraiture, such shares ur debentures te bear interest at the rate ot five 
per ent. per annem, The piau of raving money on debentures upon the 
yof the Club is perfeetty safe and regulor. TI believe 
and at some: of it» bistery, every Club io Lov 
@on bas suppl mewied its fonds in that m-nner. We should r quire t) rase 
Bpon debe .tures ahout £1000, the hat! of whreh sum, | am hap 
mre dy been promised. | shuii be very gia to turn sh any furt 
thew im my power to members vies rows ot taking debentures, 
ther names, together wiih the — oa propose to invest. 


— 
og ~- Hon, See. 


r informa- 


September Zist, 1868. 


7. O. W —There are several other=; but we de not knew of any more prac- | 


tieal work. Perhaps the treative pubiished by Dr. Sankey would meet the 
Fequirements of our or respondent. 

4 Trupelie, .— The absence of lavatories at many of the railway stations of the 
kingdom shows a wa-t of appreciation of the comfort of travellers which 
is not creditable to Boards of D.rectors. 


Tae Nowescratcas or Diseases. 
‘The Registrar-General thus defends the use of t e term “cholera” in his 
moh Indate Gab Gneemsatpatne ‘cholera’ 
from immem » ee apn be reer w 
ways “at the ed of summer and the 
as truly as the swallow comes in spring,or the 
in ou —-. This disease is perfectly designated in the 
hy the word ‘cholera,’ and cxnnot be so well expres-ed by 
term. It is this dmease wh) h has -een very prevalent this hot 
in Lon on, in Paris, in Vienna, aed no Guuabt in the cities of 
although the authorities there de not publish the facts. Buch 


ee 


Ht 


ws vere 
But no one equated with the subject can mistake such an 
common cholera for an eprdemie of Asiatic eh lera. What is 
Wanted is a true return of | he fatal di-eases of the cities in which quaran- 
time reigns in a) ite and opportunities of stu) ying the high rates 
ot mortality, from which the , copie -ufter under that regimen.” 
It anf rtana ely happens that the number of these “ acquainted with the 
subjret” is not by any means great, and that practically a majority of 
Fraders of the pu’ lic journals k ow no distinetion between the simple and 
malignant forms of cholera The Rewistrar-General’s objection te quaran- 
tine is well kiown; but we fail to see how such a retarn from forein 
@itics as he refirs to will convey fo the authorities of those «ities correct 
iveas about the nomenelature adv, ted in this countr . Our object last 
week was to show that the use of the new nomenclature, wrich bas re- 
eeived the sanction o! the head. of the profeasiow, and which it was under- 
Steed had Leen approved by Dr. Farr, would avoid the chance of such 
Mira;preheaston s that inte whieb the Spanish authortties fell, Such is 
ett bour opinion, and we venture a. ain to expre-s a b-pe that the Rewistrar- 
General wil) meet the wi-hes of he profession by wot refusi: g his co-vpera- 
tivn in respect o the ad option of the nomenciature ia his Returns. 
M. Paris. —* Coput cmeum.” or, more correetly, “ caput excum coli,” means 
tha part of the intestinal caval lodged in the right Nise teen, where be is 
Retained by « folt of perit: neum, which is seated b th termi 
ef the ileum and the commencement «f the colou, and to which the vermi- 
form a pendia is attached. 
© Tae Shilling Dispensary,” — Beneath notice, 





to eay, bas |) 


aleo te reeeive | 


. 
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OmiGiNar testimonials and di) lomes are continualy being sent to this Offee 
in answer to adver ‘sements in our columns, We rewters ageined 
thie practice, as it sumetimes happens that these testimon als are not re- 
turned to their right ul owners, or they are lia! le to be used on awfully by 
those inte whese h-uds they may chance to fail, Copies only should be seut. 

A Subscriber of Secenteen Years.— We regret to be unable to anewer the 
qurstion precisely at the moment, but will reply to it next week, 


Lio 





‘J.B, ERCP, L.RC8.B., (Wakering.)—Two guineas would be a fair fee 


jor the first double duty of examination and evidence; but there is no fixed 
rule in police courts. For evidence at sessions, a guinea a day is the genesal 
fee. Liberal trave!ling expenses should be alluwed. 

Deveetsr’s Lari. 

Tux new regulations of the Pharmacy Act have not eome too soon, if we may 
judge from (he classics with which some f the trade endeavour te impress 
the public. The following are specimens to be found in large letters in a 
very attractive shop in Derbyshire :-—* FUL. TERRA. PUL. ROT. LAP, 
SEM. MAW. BRUNS. VIRID. VEN®T. BUBR. LAP. ROT. OP.” 

Coumunications, Letrruas, &c., have been received from—Sir H. Thompson ; 
Professor Layeovk, Eduburgh ; Mr. Hancock ; Dr. Burdon Sanderson ; 
Dr. Cobbold; Mr. Haynes Welton; Dr. Sansom; Mr. J. Z. Laurenceg 
Mr. R bertson, Eltham; Dr. Corner; Wr, Morgan, Bath; Dr. Macnamarag 
Dr. Coates; ¥r. Reynolds; Mr. Jones, Lampeter; Mr. Chanbere, Bynford s 
Mr. RB. Pean, Newmarket; Mr. Nichdl; Mr. Aldersey; Mr. Groce, Kines- 
woud, Mr, it. Lamond, Edgeware; Mr. Worts, Colchester, Dr. Buchanan, 
Brighton; Dr. Lewis; Ur. Ja aker; Messrs. Wyman and Co.; Mr, James; 
Dr. Leedam, iver; Mr. Roberts; Mr. Milner; Mr, Moxon, Dr, Bell, Pudeey; 
Mr. Thomas, Mr. Hicks; Dr. Curran, Spalding; Dr. Grimshaw, Dublin; 
Dr, PF. O'Goner; Mr. Watson; Dr. Byass; Mr. Woule-lirenen; Mr. Francie, 
© dbam ; Mr. R. L. Jobuson; br. J. Clark M'Nicol, Walten; Mr, Lobbeack , 
Dr. Warren, Princes Risborough; Mr. Tilley; Mr. Hamond; Mr. Mudge, 
Bodmin; M. Joh. Heiberg, Christionia; Dr. Sumpter, Cley-next-the-Bea; 
Mr. Bonnor, Here ord; Mr. Trotver, Lincoln; Dr. Campbeih; Mr. Kennett; 
ter. Poster, Hitchin ; Mr. Law; Mr. Wraith, Over Darwen; Mr. Bagleton; 
Mr. Pror, Dr. Lory Marsh; Ur. Selby; Mr. Turner, Stepuey; Mr. Bradley; 
Dr. Maclayan, Daw ee; Mr. Hingston; Mr. Calvert; Mr Arnold, Durham; 
Mr. Dicken-; Mr. Crampton, Galesbiels; Mr. Smith, Dursley; Dr, March, 
Lit lemore; Mr. B own, Manebester; Dr. Gill, Dover; Mr. James Lane; 
Dr. Tucker; Mr. Parsons, Bedminster; Dr. Syeen, -alford; Mr. Dobson, 
bristol; wr. T. Gilbert; Mr. Coldstream, Edinberzh, Dr. Hilton, Skilmer- 
dale; Mr. Haldane; Mr. Thorne; Dr. Browa; Mr. Ryley, Wymondham; 
Mr. Whit-herst, Cambridge; Mr. Remington; Mr. Peirce, *ryomawr; 
Dr Wadsworth, Emsworth ; Mr. Whatley; Mr. Creasy; Mr. Dixon, Preston; 
Mr. Prince; Mr. Challener; Deita; One who would like to jom the Army; 
A. W. P.; Anti-Cant; A Resident Surgeon; Senex, a Country Surgeon; 
Nescio; J. K.; A thrminghbam Generel Practitioner; Medicus; T. O. W.; 
3.M; M.A. L ; M.D. Seotus; ——, Kouteford; F. G.; &e. &e. 

\Tus Brighton Times, the Stirting Obserorr, the Giegow Herald, the Cam 
bridge Iadepenient Prova, (he Jupea Times (Yokonem.), the Reporter, 
the Age we Live im, the Kentish Mereu-y, the Brighton Gazette, the Bucks 
Heruid, ‘be Surrey Adoerticer und ( ounty Times tic Line dashire Chromele, 
and the Midlaud ( ousties Heraid have veen received. 








TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 
Por 7 lines and under .........20 4 @ Porhalfapage ..............43 1M @ 
Por every additional line...... 0 © 6. Fora page ...... °°e 
The average uamber of words ip cach |ine is leven. 


Advertisements (tu ensure insertiow the same week) shuuid be delivered af 
the Utticve got later than Wednesday; those trum the country must be 


ae od by a 











TERMS OF SUBSCHIPTION TO THE LANCET. 

. StaMPap. hegre or 

One Year ... = we = 
ve 


Sia Months on 
Three Months . 7 7 | Vhree Months . 


Pust-ulice Urders in payment should Ss addressed to ay 
fue Lanout? Uiice, 423, Strand, apd wade payable to Lam 
Post-office, Charmg-cross. 


*.* Am Edition of “THE LANC.T,” printed on thim paper 


wee 
_ 
—_ 


Cc 
as 


for Fore.g aud Colonial circulation, is now published weekly. 


Tus Layoce® can be obtained from aii the principal Booksellers and 


New-men thr aghvut ‘be world, of trou Une fulluwiug special agemigi— 


EDINBURGH: MACLACHLAN & CO. 

DUBLIN : FANNIN &.0. 

PA» Is: G. GERMER BAILLIERE, Rue de I'Beole @e Médecine, 17. 

UNiTED sTaTES OF AMERICA: KrLLY & Pint, BKalthmore, 
Terms of subscription by mail to any part o the United States (Rerri- 
tori: s excepted), 12 dollars currency per annum, per Murer, RELLY 
an Pib'T, Baltemere. 

CANADA: DAWSON BROTHERS, Montreal. 

GHURGE ROWERTSON, Melbourne, 

WiLLtae MADD UOCK, Sydney. 

&. RIGHY, Adceisiue, 


AUSTRALIA: {™ 
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THE LANCET CENERAL ADVERTISER. 





FRENCH WINES,—The great increase in the consumption of Clarets has led 
the introduction here of Wines, many of which, sold under high-sounding names, are sound and 


rar ghee others are vastly inferior, As 
G 


Wines can only be ju by actual com 


ALLAIS & CO. (Wise Growers) recommend a trial of their “VIN pe MEDOC,” at 12s. 
per dozen (bottles included), which they are daily supplying to the Medical Profession and the London 
Clubs, Regimental and Naval Messes, &c. A single Sample Bottle may be had. 


VICHY WATER COMPANY, 27, MARGARET STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











ARNETT’S QUININE ALE 


(Pure Tonic Bitter). 


The above Ale is recommended by the l:ading London Physicians, and is invaluable as a 
Datty Brversce. 


, ARNETT & COMPANY, Quinine Ale le Merchants, 373a, Oxford-street, and 5 56, Berwick-street, London, Ww. 








For Notice of Gauzx Wrvazs, &c., see Edinburgh Review for July, 1867 


DENMAN’S GREEK wines, FAMILY STANDARD TEAS.” 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


Sample Cases made up as desired. 
ae See White Wines mil be sent on receipt of Post-office 
Order for £1 11s. 4d., payable at Chief Office. 


Ambr~sia (from Santorin) .. i. ee. 
Ao from whee bal ove oo» 82s, 36s, 48s, 
white and red ; bos Gee te Set” 
ese 72s., 84s., 96s, 
®*Kephisia, red ‘and white (A Athens) ees ion 20s., 243. 30s, 
onto — from ~ we one ove ove - 428, 
Er Samos) eee oes oul ine 48, 
eMount a red and white. oc ose ooo 208. 
and white os Led. gon 24s, 
= ove ene eee 48s, 
°Thera ... se oe eo ooo 435. 
Visanto (from Septorin) | o0e ~~ wi oo “Oe 

* Dry dinner wines. 
enema ayn of France wine .. 3 « «+» 10s, 64, per doz. 
, in quantities of four dozen oo 6 Coe ° 


Terms cash. 
Detailed Price List post free on application. 
J. L. DENMAN, 20, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Ker. Catalan. — 


aaiidee is use in Hospitals, Infirmaries, Dis- 


Per doz, 
30s, 





oO 
AEN Pure, full-flavoured, fruity, red Wine, 


= bottles included, 
8. ” 
C. KINLOCH & CO., 14, Barge-yard Chambers, 


Savuvus Cuampacwe, 23s., 27s., 32¢,, & 36s. per dozen. 








Pure Light Wines for the Summer 


SEASON. _ le and BUTLER solicit attention to their 
St. Julien Claret « eee 
White Bordeaux eve “os 


Fy te pe pe recom nended and guaranteed i. and B. 
all other wines and liqueurs ou application, a 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155, Regent Street, London, and 30, King’s Road, Brighton. 


Choice Qualities—Reasonable Price. 
No, 4 BLACK, 3s. 64, 
» 5& MIXED, 2s, 4d, 
» 6 ditto, 3s. 6d. 
Io 61b, and 12 |b. Canisters (included in the ce ae 
to all railway stations in England. 
Terms—Cash, or prompt ws oe recei 
| P.O. orders pay to General Post- + = a Glyn and Co. 
Warehouse, 24, St. Swithin’s-lane, — —JOUN SCOTT, Proprietor, 


| (Shampagne 1 oe Tavern’s A Y). 


sient Mepat, . ts, 278., per dozen net cash, 
Bordeaux, Chablis, and I A ‘an Ports, Brandies, and 
Liqueurs, ae 


DOTESI0’8 Depét and Cellars, 95 Regent-street Quadrant. 


Lee and Sons (Established 


1837), iss eee ee TEA DEALERS, Sees and 
erected Premises over 


» 2 ditto, 2s, 6d, 


Nol BLACK, 2s. 0d. | 
» 3 ditto, 3s. Od, 








the 
, Charlotte-street, W. ards north of Oxford-street, in a line 
with’ Rathbone- place and “avectiy tects Se 





Ratt Parp to awry Station 


ery choice Marsala c or r Bronté Wine. 


THOMAS NUNN & SONS have Teryepa ye 
yok cxmteanes Wounde Gh ootes the app ls of it 


tall bodied, cod eo tharenshl 
etens ts alte and has this 
be taken by the most delicate without 
Their selections have been 
Gun to onplng Ges enact pacthet Net eutisfestion wi 
25s, per Doz. £7 48. per 6 Doz £12 15s. per} Cask. 
From THOMAS NUNN & SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants 
nn ha ade Ah Lamb's Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital. 
: of every kind of Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur sent on 
euthiotion. 


Kinahan’s LL Whisky. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 18€5. 

This celebrated old IRISH WEEE qrteed Che BlGn Dice ee, It 
aero , delicious, and wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s, 84., 
at the houses in Lendon ; nS Ge eee oom > 

; orw , Observe the 


E Sohal and oot 8, Great 
red sea), pink labe cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Wh 


Amer ps Pale or Bitter “Ale. — 


ran 8. ALLSOPP & recommended the Faculty, may be Profession 
hat their 80 strongly recommended the Faculty, may vane p 
William-street, London, and 


casks of 18 ee en Tn nl tal 
the S e brio ake fo any regpecabl 
Wine and Merchant, Alisopp’s Pale Ale being svecially asked 


Mos important to Families. — 


MR XXX P (RTER.—J. Bees oe invites attention to this 
Celebrated Porter in Bot le, being now specially ordered to ate my 4 
a ae _— jt fact thas ‘een, found, tn ah ers 
instances, to paneer 4 ine ng health and strength. 
Bott in'wred tnd ti-faed, nds protected by bis label and" Trade Mark 
Prices are as follows. Terms Cash, Per. dx. 














Guinness’s Celebrated XXX Porter (small “4 
Guinness’s Celebratea XXX Porter (large do, — 
on Lene SS in the city and suburbs, and orders sent to all parts 
the Wor) 


JOHN BEBE, mse Ge Direct won pe Brandy Importer, 
AS-STREET, 
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